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IS SHAVING 
____ SOAPS. | 
“ Chapped 


Hands” 
are an ADOmination! 


If you are one of the ‘‘ unfortunates,’’ you 
may be interested in the following letters : 


Ho.ianp, Mass., Dec. 1, 1896. 
For years I have been afflicted with chapped hands. This trouble 

would appear early in the fall, and annoy me until the warm, d 
weather a late spring. As might be inferred, my hands were irritable 
as well as painful; and then, in the worst form of the trouble, they bled 
quite freely. Having access to the standard remedies, I used various 
applications a uone of these remedies afforded me relief. 
For some time past I have been using your Williams’ Shaving 
Soap (the Barbers’ bar). The result is a blessed one. The chapped 
condition of my hands has entirely vanished; the cuticle is smooth to 
the touch; the irntability has disappeared. I have reason for cherish- 
ing a strong confidence in the healing properties of your soap. I 
heartily commend it to persons suffering from irritable skin and chap- 

ped hands. Faithfully yours, Rev. Josian G. Witus, M.D. 


Sr. Louts, Mo. 
I cannot thank you enough for suggesting Wiliams’ Shaving 
Soap for Toilet Use. This is the first winter in years that I have 
been free from “‘ Chapped Hands.”’ Epwarp C. Hoipen, 


OLDEST AND MOST FAMOUS 
SHAVING SOAP IN THE WORLD. 


SHAVING STICK 


In thousands of families Williams’ Shaving Soap 
has for years been regarded not only as an exquisite 
fuxury, but also as indispensable for Zoilet, Bath and 
Nursery use. 


For keeping the hands soft, white and smooth, its rich, 
creamy, healing lather is simply marvellous. 


Luxupy SHAY 


ROUND ~ JUST FITS THE CUP. 
DELIGHTFULLY PERFUMED 


TRIAL CAKE, sufficient for a week’s use on your 
. wash-stand — for a 2-cent stamp to pay postage. 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS — sent 
by mail on receipt of price if your dealer 
does not supply you. 


-_7 TheJ. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
+ Glastonbury, Ct., U. S. A. 
LONDON: 64 Great Russell St., W. C. 
AMS | SIDNEY, AUSTRALIA: 161 Clarence Street. 
S SoAP (BARBERS, | 
HAVING —__- 


The kind your Barber should use 
xquisite for Toilet and Bath 
€ cakes in package - 40 cents 
ra! ampie for cent stamp 











PEACE HATH HER VICTORIES NO LESS THAN WAR. 


Garford, Hunt and Brown Saddles. 


Are the Conquerors in the Great Contest for Popular Favor. 
Handsome Art Catalogue Free. 
GARFORD MFG. CO. - - 21 Pine Street, ELYRIA, O. 
HUNT MEG. CoO. - WESTBORO, MASS. 
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“What fortunes lie within you, | 
O lights o’ London town?” 


REAKFAST was} 
B over at Ferieda’s | 
boarding-house. Her | 
neighbors at the table had stared at Ferieda 
until she shrank for shelter behind the neigh- 
borly elbow of the bald-headed lawyer at her 
left, who spilled his coffee and then made a 
pun about it. He had at once invited her to 
come down to the court-house some morning, if 
she could prevail on the unsociable English- 
woman who never spoke to the other boarders 
to act as chaperon. 

He had jovially pointed out the “freaks” 
with his teaspoon, and the half-dozen young 
men who shaved their faces, parted 
their hair according to the latest 
pictorial edict in Life, and “turned up 
the hems of their trousers when it was 
raining in London,” scowled savagely 
in return, but his broad sides only 
shook the more. 

Ferieda had realized that she was 
years and years younger than the next 
youngest woman in the room, but she 
could not know what a very little girl 
she seemed among them, all alone, and 
she resented their interested looks. 

‘She spent some time in her room, 

unpacking her trunk and heaping her 
table with papers, pens and pencils. 
She had come away unburdened with 
the bundles of photographs which so 
many people carry about, not for associ- 
ation, but to deck their rooms. Her 
mother’s picture she always wore in a 
little oval locket, but she could trust to 
her memory to keep the faces that she 
loved before her, as she loved them 
best. 

She wrote home and then put on her 
hat and started for ‘“down-town,” plan- 
ning to be back before Peggie should 
come. 

The Broadway cable-car ran very 

near the editorial rooms where her story, 
“Little Sugar,” had been accepted, and 
she had no difficulty in finding the big 
publishing house, but when she was 
once inside, the smal] army of busy men 
and boys bewildered her. She stood 
stranded for a moment; then a boy 
came up to her and she gave him her 
card, asking for the editor with whom 
she had corresponded. 

The boy went away, and by the clock 
on the wall, stayed fifteen minutes, 
during which she was quite sure that 
her heart did not beat at all. Then he 
returned and she could scarcely hear 
him for the beating of her heart. 

“Mr. Hayden says will you please 
come up,” he told her. 

“Certainly,”’ murmured Ferieda, and 
she followed him along the passages into 
the editorial rooms. A tall, slender, and 
very young man came forward to meet 
her. 

“IT am very glad to see you,” he said, 





shaking hands and leading her to a chair | be willing to go through any drudgery to get | 
“You are from the South, | into some sort of regular writing on a staff.” | 


beside his desk. 
Miss Fairfax, are you not?’ 

“TI have just come up,” said Ferieda, won- | 
dering where was the hostility she had seen 
attributed to editors. She began to feel less | 
frightened. This particular editor was so | 
cordial and so unimposingly young. 

“On a visit, I take it,” continued the editor. | 
“No,” answered Ferieda, glad of a question 
which at once brought them to the point, “I | 
have come up here to work. You liked my | 
story—and I felt it was taking advantage of | 
your kindness, but I don’t know any one up 
here and I thought you could tell me where to | 

begin.” 

The editor tapped thoughtfully with his 
pencil on the desk. He was one of those | 
young men who take themselves and every one 
else more than seriously. Such men are slow 
to express an opinion and reluctant to give | 
advice. They usually win responsible positions 
in the world. 

“We like your story,” he repeated; “like it | 


In Seven CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER 





IIT. 
very much.” He looked up. “Why don't 
you send us some more?” 

“I don’t have anything that seems good 
enough,” said Ferieda, ‘‘and I don’t care about 
that sort of thing, some way. It’s all so—so 
familiar and uninteresting.” 

The editor laughed pleasantly. “It isn’t 
familiar to us,”’ he said. “Of course we have 
plenty of Southern writers, but they have not 
written what you are writing. It is fresh. 
That is, as fresh as anything can be these 
days.” 

“I suppose I ought to consider myself very 
fortunate,” said Ferieda. 

“Very,” assented the editor. 


“But I du want to work up here! I would 


She colored a little, it seemed so much to 
wish. 

The editor was no longer smiling. He put 
his pencil in his pocket and buttoned his coat 
to the chin with a little self-protective motion 
that would have told any one who knew him 
that he meant to keep his opinions inside of it. 
“Do you typewrite?” he asked. 

“No,” answered Fetieda, reluctantly. “I 
suppose that is one of the things I should begin 
to learn.” 

“Not necessarily. I use the typewriter a 
good deal when I write because I hate a pen. 
You don’t know shorthand, of course.” 

“TI don’t know shorthand.” 

“But you would like to do—say, newspaper 
work ?” 

“With all my heart.” 

The editor looked out of the window by which 
his desk was placed, and watched an elevated 
train swing round the corner of the street. 
When the noise of it was gone he spoke again. 





“I suppose it would puzzle you,” he said, “‘if 
I told you that ninetenths of the men and 
women you will meet on newspaper staffs— 
and I myself—would be glad to change places 
with you. There is always a demand for good 
stories, but there are more good editors than 
there are chairs for, and there is much less 
glory in editorial than in creative work.” 


“You create authors,” said Ferieda, naming | 


some prominent men and women whom the 
publishing house had first introduced to the 
world. 

“They created themselves,” returned the 
editor. “‘We put them before the public. 
That was all.” 

“It seems a most important part.” 

“But a more or less mechanical one. 


, 


No, I 


do not mean to underestimate the usefulness of | 


the editor. He does a great deal of good for 


which he is seldom thanked, in the way of | 


suppressing poor things and evil things, and in 
directing talent or genius when it seems to 
need direction. His dream in life is to get 
away from the drudgery of routine work and 





“YOU LIKED MY STORY — AND- 


live somewhere out of the city at liberty to 
write what he pleases—if it pleases him 
to write at all.” 

Ferieda laughed a little, but she sighed. The 
editor had been as kind to her and as interested 
as a persona! friend, but she felt no nearer to 
any kind of definite work than when she 
entered, and she had already stayed too long. 

“Then you don’t encourage me to try to 
get something?” she concluded, rising to her 
feet. ° ‘ 

The editor rose also. “I neither encourage 
you nor discourage you,” he answered. “I 
do not know of anything now, but I shall 
remember you and let you know if I do hea 
of anything. It would not be true if I led you 
to hope that it would be easy, for there area 
great many more people crowding to New York 
to get positions than New York can provide 
positions for—with all the best intentions in the 
world.” He shook Ferieda’s hand earnestly. 

“I don’t mean to discourage you,” he 
repeated. “You have been fortunate in your 
first work—I take it, it is first work.” 

This was a distinct allusion to Ferieda’s 
youth. “Yes,” she answered, “‘it is first work. 
You have been very kind to appreciate it.” 

“Not at all,” he said. “I wish I had been 
able to help you in some way. But I shall 
always be glad to look at what you write.” 
“And I shall be very glad to bring you 


|own house and the day was cool. 
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something when I have a story which seems 
worth bringing.” 

““Y ou may be too severe a judge,”’ he laughed ; 
“better just bring it along and depend on me 
I have the reputation of being a very cruel 
editor.”’ 

“Then it is altogether unwarranted,” declared 
Ferieda, and said good-by. 

As she went back to Broadway she passed 
the great newspaper offices towering one 
above the other on Newspaper Row. But she 
felt hardly hope enough to try her fortune 
further, and the great clock on the City Hall 
warned her that Peggie was waiting up- 
town. 

It was not Peggie Harrison’s custom to wait 
aimlessly. When Ferieda reached her own 
room she discovered her friend perched ona 
smal] step-ladder and hanging pictures. 

“Tooks well, doesn’t it?” said Peggie, coming 
down. ‘The room was indeed transformed. A 
Turkish cover had been thrown over the couch 
instead of the chenille that had been there 
before. Silk cushions were tossed atop, and 

there was a fur rug on the floor. “It’s 
going to be habitable,” she announced. 

“Whenever you feel like inhabiting it 
I shall be glad to give you half the 
bed,” said Ferieda, reading the pleasure 
that Peggie had taken in her work. 
“You are a genius, dear.” 

“When it comes to decorating, ves,” 
admitted Peggie, modestly. “And how 
did you get on with your lion-beard- 
ing?” 

“IT didn’t encounter any lions,” 
Ferieda answered, with a clouding face. 
“The editor was as kind as he could 
be, but I didn’t get on.”” And then she 
repeated the story of their interview. 

“But that’s only one man,” Peggie 
maintained, cheerfully; “one out of 
dozens. I thought you’d have called on 
them all.” 

“I should have,” said Ferieda, her 
smile returning, “but I thought you 
wanted me. Of course you are going 
to stay to lunch? 1’m dreadfully afraid 
of that big lawyer and the boys who 
glare at him.” 

“I’m glad you suggested it,” said 
Veggie, “for I should have invited 
myself, and that is always embarrass- 
ing.” 

““Peggie Harrison, if I had one-hun- 
dredth of your assurance I should be 
made!’ 

“You are ‘maid’ now,” returned 
Peggie Harrison, calmly, “maid of New 
Orleans. Come and hold this picture 
up while I measure the wire.” 

But neither Peggie’s cheer and con- 
fidence nor Ferieda’s unwearying pa- 
tience—for she was patient—availed 
against the solid, impregnable fact that 
there was nothing, absolutely nothing, 
to be done. Offices were overcrowded. 

The “hard times” forced the news- 
papers and magazines to cut down their 
staffs, and men and women of estab- 
lished reputation found it hard to get 

the work they wished. It was not strange 
that an unknown girl, whose youth would 
have been against her in any event, should 
find it wholly impossible even to get a chance 
to show what she could do. 

The editors, when they had time to see her 
at all, told her just what her first editor had 
said. People were invariably courteous to 
her, and she once wondered to Peggie how it 
happened. 

“T had always read that in New York people 
were too busy to be polite,’ she explained. 

Peggie shook her head, “It’s just a way 
you have with them, Ferieda,” she replied. 
“There is something refined about you that 
people respond to with the best that is in them 
—no matter who they are.”’ 

“Indeed?” said Ferieda. 
say I’m a paragon right off? 
you would make fun of 
Peggie.”’ 

“I’m not making fun,” said Peggie, looking 
into the bright grate fire, for they were at her 
“You ask 
me a question and I answer it. You have a 
charm about you. It isn’t my fault. It 
shows in this way. You haven’t begun to be 
influenced by my personality, and yet, oddly 
enough, I am beginning to feel yours. Do you 
notice that I have dropped slang ?”’ 

“IT had not noticed it,’”’ answered Ferieda; 


“Why don’t you 
I didn’t think 
me that way, 
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“when did the great reform take place—day after 
to-morrow ?”’ 


“You have a charm,” repeated Peggie, with | 


composure. “It is your engaging truthfulness. 
Did you talk to Jim on the journey up here the 
way you talk to me?” 

“Why,” said Ferieda, taken aback and coloring, 
“I—I’'m afraid—I’ve forgotten —” 

“You darling little goose!” cried Peggie, 


catching her and pulling the dark head to her | 


shoulder. Then she let it go again and grew 
very grave. 

“Ferieda,” she said, “do you know that I shall 
have four million dollars of my own when I am 
twenty-one ?”’ 

“Will you?” said Ferieda, looking at her 
friend with dreamy interest. “How strange it 
seems! I suppose it is because you are so—well, 
so natural and unassuming, but somehow I never 
think about your being rich.” 

“Ah!” said Peggie, and a smile curled her fine 
lips—neither a girlish nor a pleasing smile. 
“Believe me, Ferieda, you are the only girl I 
know who does not think more of that than she 
does of me.” 


“That is very bitter and unlike you, Peggie,” | 


said Ferieda, quietly. 

“Is it? I wish.you were going to have the 
four.” 

“Now that sounds more in character,” laughed 
Ferieda. “And what should I do with ‘the 
four?’ ” 

Peggie put her chin into her hands and looked 
at the coals. “You would help people. You 
would bring happiness,” she said. “When I 
think of the difference between us—and I am 
much prettier than you —” 

“Is it possible?” 

“Much prettier,” continued Peggie, “and I 
have oceans of money; but there isn’t a soul in 
New York who would not be more attracted to 
you. My own brother invites me to take pattern 
after you.” 

“So that’s at the bottom of the difficulty, is 
it?” said Ferieda. “I thought we’d come to it 
in time. Well, you know you might follow a 
worse example.” 

Peggie scowled at her playfully. “Your literary 
reverses have not subdued your self-conceit,’’ she 
said. 

“Self-esteem,” corrected Ferieda; “it is a very 
different thing. I am glad,” she added, rising, 
“that you reminded me of my literary reverses, 
for I was just about to forget my last sweet, 
lingering hope.” 

“What is that?” Peggie asked. 
you were going to stay with me.” 

“I must see—an editor,” answered Ferieda; 
and it was such a familiar refrain that both girls 
laughed. 

Hope, the hope of actually getting something 
to do, had almost died out in Ferieda’s heart, but 
she would not own herself defeated. Her letters 
home were always bright, for she saw no use in 
telling over all her disappointments. She wrote 
more about the Harrisons and the pleasant times 
she had than about her work. 

Answering letters had not begun to reach her, 
but they were coming, and they would cost her 
bitter tears and that still bitterer feeling for 
which we have generally to thank ourselves, the 
feeling of being misunderstood. 

The editor whom she saw that morning swung 
round irritably in his chair as she entered his 
sanctum. He was a middle-aged man with a 
clean-shaven face, and his lips trembled with 
nervousness. 

“We have our own writers,’’ he said, and was 
about to turn back to his desk when something 
in Ferieda’s manner arrested him. “You come 
from the South?” he said. 

“Yes,” answered Ferieda. “I have chosen an 
unfortunate year.’ s 

She was mentally searching for some words of 
apology with which to make her exit, for she 
felt that she had troubled him, when he spoke 

in. 

“Child, child!’ said the sick man, wearily, 
“since you have learned that, go back and tell it 
to your countrymen. There is not one of us in 
this office who is not doing three men’s work. 
You write stories? Bring some of them in, and 
I shall look at them—but go. Go back where 
you have room to breathe, and tell them what 
you know of us.” 

Ferieda murmured something and went away 
with the picture of the driven, haggard face 
forever burnt in on her memory. The tragedy 
of the “hard times,” which so far had seemed 
little but a phrase, began to mean something to 
her. 

She walked on, heedless of trucks and cars 
and jostling passers-by. 

The afternoon was gone, and finally she 
realized that she must hurry back up-town. She 
crossed the street to take a car on the opposite 
side, and then for the first time she noticed the 
lightness of the hand in which she thought she 
held her pocket-book. Her handkerchief was in 
it, clutched in a little hard ball. Her pocket-book 
was gone. 

“Have you lost something ?”’ asked a gentleman 
beside her. 

“My purse!’ said Ferieda, feeling her heart 


“1 thought 
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“A good deal, thank you,” answered Ferieda, 
| and retraced her way, groping like a blind thing 
through the streets. MAarGuERITE TRACY. 

(To be continued.) 


or 


APPEARANCE. 


When looking at some lovely face, 
In all its youth abiding, 
How little can we guess the life 
That sunny smile is hiding! 
Ruth Basset. 
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Escape of Patriot Prisoners in 1777. 


HE visitor to the Brooklyn Navy- 
Yard should not consider his errand 
accomplished until he 
takes his stand next the 
river, and looking out 
over the Walla- 
bout, recalls some- 
thing of the sad 










’” history connected 
with this little 
bay. 
Here, in Octo- 
¢ , ber, 1776, was 
moored a British prison-ship, the Whitby, 
crowded with American patriot prisoners, termed 
rebels by the English. Six months later two 
other floating jails joined the Whitby, and within 
a year both were burned, one in October, 1777, 
the other in February, 1778. 
Although no trustworthy record of the facts in 
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| magnitude of these difficulties he would have 
liberated all the prisoners on the Whitby, over a 
thousand in number. Indeed, one magnificent 
attempt was made, but failed. 

On a dark night the guards were overcome and 
confined below decks without a shot or an outery ; 
then the anchors were lifted and the ship was 


| allowed to drift, in the hope that she would run 


ashore somewhere and afford an opportunity for 
the Americans to escape. But the rattling of a 


the night officer on one of the frigates, and before 
the Whitby had fairly begun to move a yawl 
filled with marines came alongside, and the 
undertaking was frustrated. 

But so enfeebled by rigid confinement and low 
pdiet were most of the prisoners that probably 
many of them would have perished even had 
they escaped. They had not endurance to march 
across the country to their friends. Thus it was 
plain that any attempt at a general escape would 
defeat itself. 

Finally, Beman decided to include a few only 
of his hardier comrades, and hoped by quietness 
and swiftness to get off without awaking much 
opposition. ‘To this end he selected the seven of 
his companions best fitted for the attempt, and 
rehearsing his plans to them, obtained their 
hearty support. 

He had observed that every evening just before 
the change of guards a galley came over from 
British headquarters in New York, bringing a 
lieutenant with orders for the night and some- 
times letters or wines and delicacies for the 





the case was kept, hundreds of feeble and dying 
men are believed to have perished in 
these fires. Certain it is that the 
one in February occurred in the 
night when the weather was in- 
tensely cold, so that, if efforts were 
made to save the prisoners, no more 
than partial success was possible. 

In April, 1778, the Falmouth, the 
Hope and the “infamously famous 
old Jersey’ were anchored in the 
Wallabout and filled with captives 
from the American armies. The 
severity of their confinement was 
such that more than eleven thousand 
are believed to have died of cold, 
starvation and malignant diseases. 

The adjacent hillsides, now graded 
down and included in the city of 
Brooklyn, became a vast cemetery 
where these brave patriots were 
hastily piled into shallow graves 
and slightly covered with earth. In 
1808 a tomb was built to their 
memory, and a great quantity of their 
bleached bones were collected and 
interred within it, with solemn cere- 
monies, in the presence of vast 
throngs of people. Over the door to 
this structure was inscribed : 

“Portal to the Tomb of Patriot 
Prisoners who died in prison-ships 
during the Revolution.” 

It is not surprising that among 
such a host of liberty-loving prison- 
ers there should have been some 
who made bold attempts at escape. 
Not many were successful, yet by 
fearful risks and hardships a few 
eluded their keepers, reached home 
and friends, and after a short rest, 
again joined the patriot forces in the 
field. Of these escapes, one of the boldest was 
led by a young Connecticut captain, Abel Beman, 
a cousin of Nathan Beman of Vermont, the boy 
who guided Col. Ethan Allen into Fort Ticon- 
deroga when he captured it from the British. 

Although Abel Beman was a very small man, 
he seemed to condense in his little frame the 
well-known strength and endurance of his almost 
gigantic kinsman, which, combined with indomi- 
table courage and will, was no doubt the reason 
for his’ selection as captain in the Colonial army. 
But the qualities of the man were not on the 
surface, for at twenty-five he was as beardless 
and boyish as a lad of sixteen, and among his 
friends was often called “Boy Beman.”’ 

By some misfortune of war he and his company 
were captured and imprisoned on the Whitby in 
the Wallabout. Here he bided his time, and for 
many months watched for an opportunity to 
escape. - 

Meanwhile he played before the guards the 
réle of a harmless, dull-witted fellow, and his 
large hazel eyes, smooth face and simple manners 
gained for him many favors sternly refused to 
other prisoners. He was freely allowed in every 
part of the ship, and often assisted the guards in 
various ways and even handled their guns and 
accoutrements with innocent familiarity. 

Thus ingratiating himself into their confidence, 
he readily became conversant with the details 
of his prison and the methods of the officers, 
and shrewdly studied the temper and efficiency 
of each with a view to discovering a way to 
freedom. 

A score of plans suggested themselves, but the 
circumstances surrounding him were desperate 
and forbidding. Three soldiers with loaded 








muskets stood at each end of the ship, and a row | 


grow sick, and putting her hand to her high of them lined the rail on either side. Around the 
shores of the bay stretched a cordon of pickets, 
while several frigates were moored in the river, 
and bristled with shotted cannon ready to 
bellow away at any moment. But for the vast 


ribbon collar as if it choked her. 

He shook his head and looked around the 
pavement uselessly. 

“I hope there wasn’t much in it,” he said. 





officers of the ship. This galley was manned by 
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‘*PLUNGED HIM INTO THE RIVER.” 


only two oarsmen, who generally, while waiting 
for the lieutenant, came on deck to chat with the 
guards and prisoners, and left their oars in 
the small boat. 

Swung above men’s heads, over the deck of 
the Whitby, and designed for special emergen- 
cies, were other galleys, each of which, as our 
plotting captive had discovered while clambering 
innocently about the place, contained oars; these 
might come into play. And here it should be 
added that the eight Americans engaged in the 
plot were all familiar with boats and rowing. 

All things having been carefully considered, 
Beman awaited a favorable cecasion to undertake 
the perilous adventure. 

The chance did not come until one rainy and 
dismal] day late in October. Fog rendered objects 
a few rods distant quite invisible. The boat 
from headquarters, delayed by the fog and an 
unusually strong tide, was late in reaching the 
Whitby, and arrived just as the guards were 
changing. The circumstances were favorable— 
a fact for which Abel Beman had been inwardly 
praying all day. 

When the boat touched the ship the officer 
sprang up the side, bearing written orders in his 
hand. Shouting back to an oarsman to follow 
him with a basket brought from the city, he 
hurried to the cabin. 

Just then the day guard were being called 
away and the night guard told off in their places. 
To add to the haste and confusion of the scene, 
the prisoners were purposely restless and noisy, 
surging about the deck as if to keep warm, and 
shouting in the most boisterous manner. 

Whispering to one of his seven companions, a 
very tall man, to reach up and get a pair of oars 
from a galley overhead, Beman, with a boyish, 
good-natured smile and a remark to the remaining 


| Oarsman, sprang over the side into the boat. 


Reeling as if about to fall, he exclaimed childishly, 
“Here, catch hold of my hand!” 
The boatman, evidently pitying him, sprang 


chain in raising the anchors reached the ears of | 


| 
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forward, seized his hand and gently drew him 
toward a seat in the stern. But this was a 
fatal mistake for the oarsman, for like a flash the 
little American captain grappled the bulk; 
Britisher, overturned him, head downward, as 
if he had been a stick, and plunged him into the 
river. 

At the same second the guard posted at the 
gangway came down head first also, gun and all, 
hurled by the prisoners on deck into the water. 
Then, gliding down, like so many swift shadows, 
came the seven grim followers of the daring 
dwarf, and all except those who were to wield 
the oars squatted in the bottom of the galley. 
Beman stood in the stern as steersman to direct 
their course. 

With the utmost foree and order they pulled 
away with the tide northward into the dense fog. 
Just as they were vanishing from sight one of 
the guards on deck discovered them, and with a 
ery of “Halt, there! Halt!” discharged his 
musket at them. The next moment several 
guards fired, but with such uncertainty on 
account of the fog that the fugitives were 
untouched, although shots pierced their clothing. 

Now they were concealed in the mist, and all 
was uproar behind them. Every guard was 
bawling, “Rebels escaped! Rebels escaped!” 
The officers were rushing about, shouting hoarse 
commands to fire, to lei down the Whitby’s 
boats and pursue, and to do any number of other 
absurd things. The two men in the water were 
calling loudly for help, with nobody to heed them. 
The prisoners were cheering with might and 
main. And as soon as word reached the nearest 
frigate her guns began to thunder 
as she swept with grape-shot the 
surface of river and shore in the 
direction in which the fugitives had 
fled. 

But the Americans were too 
shrewd to continue their flight in 
the track of these deadly missiles. 
They knew well that they would 
be not only fired upon but pursued 
as soon as the British could man 
their boats. So, when the fugitives 
were fully out of sight in the fog, 
Beman steered the galley directly 
across East River to its western 
shore; and as it was night by this 
time, they turned their course in the 
opposite direction from what their 
pursuers would take, and silently 
skirting Manhattan Island south- 
ward, rowed completely around the 
little city of New York. 

This was an extremely hazardous 
thing to do, for the course carried 
them close along the front of the 
Battery and under the very guns of 
several big frigates. Now and then 
they were hailed by sentinels from 
land or ship, but Beman, having 
prepared himself to answer by ques- 
tioning guards and officers on the 
Whitby, replied in such a way as 
to avert all suspicion. 

Within an hour or so the galley 
struck into North River, and here 
the tide was running in their favor, 
for it set northward in a mighty 
current. Before morning they were 
beyond danger, and within a few 
days had arrived, some at Washing- 
ton’s headquarters and others at 
their homes. While their pursuers were searcli- 
ing the stretches of East River and the shores of 
the Sound for them, these Yankee rebels were 
marching triumphantly onward to enlist again 
in the struggle for liberty. 


LAMAR BEAUMONT. 
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The Spelling Lesson. 


‘HE following illustration of a child’s spell- 
ing lesson, and her apt conclusion in regard 
to the orthography of the English language, 

is taken from the New York Times: 

“Spell toes,”’ said the mother, who was teaching 
her little daughter, seven years old, to spell. 

“T.o-2-e,” answered the child. 

“No, dear, that’s not right. T-oe-s spells 
toes.”’ 

“But it sounds like t-o-z-e.” 

“I know it, but you cannot go by the sound.” 

Then, in order to enforce the proposition, 
the mother called upon her daughter to spell 
froze. 

“F-+1-e-s,”’ said the child. 

“No, you’re wrong again. This time we do 
use the z, and spell the word f-1-0-z-e.” 

“Huh!” exclaimed the child. 

“Now spell rose,”’ said the mother. 

The child hesitated. Finally she said, “I 
don’t know whether to say r-o-z-e or r-0-e-s.”” 

“Spell it r-o-s-e,” said the mother, “though 
there is another word pronounced just like it 
that’s spelled r-o-e-s. That word is the name of 
the spawn of fishes.’’ 

The child looked perplexed. 

“Just one word more,” said the mother. 
“Tell me how you spell blows.” 

“Well,” said the little girl, who had had quite 
enough nonsense, as she viewed it, from her 
mother, and had suddenly made up her mind to 
pay back in kind, “I spell it three ways. I spell 
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it b--o-s-e for breakfast, b-l-o-e-s for dinner, and 
»-lo-ze for supper.” 
“JT spell it b-l-o-w-s,” said the mother. 
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Shubael Grow. This man washed sheep all day | empty pews. Year by year the depletion con- 
long on Saturday in the cold waters of the tinued. Moreover, the centre of the diminished 
brook, and after “seventhly”’ on Sunday afternoon | population changed to Dodgeville, on the Chester- 







The child was silent for a minute as if wrapped he fell asleep; and in his dreams he still was town road, far from the church. 


in thought; then, looking up, she solemnly 
remarked: “I think, mamma, that the English 
language was made for persons very, very well 
educated.” 

——— sor 


THE FLIGHT. 


Waft of soul’s wing! 
What lies above ? 
‘ Sunshine and love 


Sky-blue and spring! 


Browning. 
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The Passing of Spruceland Church. 


T was a busy day in the year 
1800 when the Spruceland church 
was raised. The ground floor 
was already laid, and the great 
frame of solid timbers lay in 
sections 
Every able-bodied man 
in the parish stood by, 
each armed with a long 
pole having a sharp spike 
in the end of it. 

“Are you all ready?” 
asked Deacon Joel Hart, 
the master carpenter. 

“All ready !’’ answered 
the deep voices of the 
men, and they thrust the 
spikes into the timbers. 

“Then, all together, in the name of the Lord, 
lift up!” commanded the deacon. 

Slowly but easily, obeying the mighty muscles 
of these sturdy men, the great frame rose, till 
every beam and rafter was in place and fastened 
by strong wooden pins. 

Then Elijah Warner, a boy of twelve, the 
youngest member of the church, stood in the door- 
way of his father’s barn and blew the conch-shell 










“IN THE NAME OF THE LORD, LIFT uP!” 


to call the men to the bountiful dinner which 
the women had prepared. 

It was a day of solemn joy in the new church 
when the congregation met there for the first 
time in public worship. The house was of no 


style of architecture ever named; but it was | gathered around him, 


solid, ample, and the people themselves had built 
it. The pews were nearly square, having hinged 
seats on three sides and a swinging door on the 
fourth. A goodly flight of steps led up to the 
pulpit, and above it was a great clam-shell 
sounding-board. A book-rack ran through the 
centre. of the house, and on either side of that 





washing sheep. One active fellow was about to 
escape, when Shubael jumped up and clawed the 
air, and erying excitedly, ““‘Whoa, Buck! Whoa, 
Buck!” fell upon the opposite seat in the pew. 
| It is said that even Elder Manley was a trifle 
embarrassed on this occasion. 

| In process of time Elijah Warner developed 
|a tenor voice of wonderful sweetness and 
power, and at length he became the leader of the 
choir. 

Moreover, Israel Dodge’s pitch-pipe gave 
place to a noble band of players upon pipes 
}and stringed instruments—Luther Hutchinson 
and Mark Butterfield, violins; Obed Taylor and 
Simeon Baldwin, clarinets; Edwin Gutterson, 
flute; Otis Field and Micah Stickney, bass viols. 

Oh, grand and inspiring was the service of 
praise in those days of old! And it was always 
| remembered with what thrilling power these 





was carried forth to his burial. 
When the singers stood up to sing, Elijah 


| good tribble.’” Their voices 
blended in delicious harmony 
through the church; but it was 
a situation likely to lead to con- 
sequences, and it did. 

One summer morning there 
was a look of expectation on 
every face as the service began. 
After the opening anthem 
Elijah and Irene stepped out 
from their places, and hand in 
hand they walked down the long 
aisle. Elder Manley came down 
from his pulpit to meet them, 
and with solemn and tender 
words made them husband and 
wife. Then they went back to 
their places, while the song of 
birds and the fragrance of cinna- 
mon roses were borne by the 
summer breeze through the open 
window, where a squirrel sat and laughed at 
them for very joy. 

And so the years went by in prosperity and 
harmony for nearly half a century; the only 
dissension recorded took place when stoves were 
put in to heat the church. But the next winter 
came the “great storm,’’ when half the congrega- 
tion were blockaded in the church, and remained 
there all night, and the fires kept them from 
freezing. After that all were agreed that it was 
proper to have stoves in the house of God. 

In 1847 the railroad was built, coming within 
seven miles of Spruce- . 
land at Chestertown, 
and about the same 
distance at Riverdale. 

Young Joel Hart, 
who inherited all his 
father’s mechanical 
genius, was at River- 
dale when the first 
regular train came in. 
The next Sunday noon 
not only the men 





j but the women also; 
| and Elder Manley him- 
| self lingered near to hear 
| the tale that seemed too 
| wonderful for belief. 

“T tell ye,” said Joel, “it was a sight to see 
that train come up the mountain, choo-choo ! 


the singers sat, the sopranos and altos facing the | choo-choo ! jest like that, and the steam and 


tenors and basses. 
At the close of the first service Elder Manley 
gave out the hymn. Israel Dodge sounded 
the key on his pitch-pipe, and 
the singers and all the people 
joined heart and voice in singing, 
to the ancient tune of ‘‘Mear :” 


“I love her gates, I love the road; 
e church, adorned with grace, 
Stands like a palace built for God, 
To show His milder face.” 


From that time the church 
became a centre of interest in 
the community. Many strange, 
solemn, joyful and even amusing 
events took place there. 

Not long after the dedication, 
Annewaugun, an Indian chief, 
came to meeting in full costume 
and sat through the service, 
and that night Elijah Warner 
saw him stand long in the moon- 
light before the church; but he 
never told what he thought of 
the white man’s worship of the 
Great Spirit. 

Those were the days of long 
prayers and longer sermons. This was desired 
and expected by the people. But there were 
limits to the endurance of the body then as now, 
and so the older people were allowed to stand 
up occasionally during sermon-time to rest. | 

Unele Peter Puffield did this one day, and | 


UNCLE 





| smoke a-rollin’ away. Clear from Boston the 
| Same day, sir-ee! And they stopped there some 
| time, and I got on board the ingine when it went 
off up the track to 
pump water into the 
biler, and,” proudly, 
“the ingineer he let 
me start her once and 
ring the bell!” 

Then Elijah War- 
ner stood forth and 
lifted a solemn finger 
of prophecy. 


bors,” he said, ‘‘when 
our young brother 
rung the bell on that 


tolled the 
knell 
church.” 
indeed it proved. 

The first one to go 
was Joel Hart. He 
got a place as fireman, 


funeral 


PETER PUFFIELD. 


Warner stood face to face with Irene Gutterson, | meetings were held in the old church. 
beautiful and gentle, who sang “a marvellous | one the original members died or moved away, 








“THEY WALKED DOWN THE LONG AISLE.” 


‘ere steam-ingine, he | 


of Spruceland | 
And 80} 


and was soon running | 
an engine “over the mountain.” Elijah Warner's | 


son Benjamin went into business at Riverdale, 
did well, sold out, went to Boston, and there 
built up one of the largest dry-goods trades in 
the city. All the younger people were eager to be 
near the railroad. 


In one year a dozen families | 


At length Elder Manley died. He passed 





“A SITUATION LIKELY TO LEAD TO CONSEQUENCES.” 


round about. | musicians played the “Dead March in Saul’ | happily in a glorious vision, wherein he saw the | 
when Deacon Joel Hart, the master carpenter, | church filled with old and young as in former 


| days, and heard their triumphant songs. 
After the death of Elder Manley but few 
One by 


until Elijah Warner was the only 
one left who had been present at 
the raising of the church. His wife 
had long been dead, but he lived on 
his old farm with his son Joseph. 
He was ninety years old, frail but 


wandered. With his long hair and 
beard he looked like the prophet 
whose name he bore. 
Suddenly the old man announced 
. that there was going to be one more 
meeting in the old church before he 
died. He was not to be turned 
away from his idea, and so the time 


round. 

It was a cold November after- | 
noon when the people assembled— | 
a mere broken remnant of former | 
days. The old cast-iron stoves were 
red-hot, and the meandering stovepipes snapped | 
with heat, but the little company shivered in the | 
empty pews once so full of life and song. But | 
Elijah Warner was on the pinnacle. He looked | 
upon things not seen. 

“How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of | 
hosts!’ he said. “I was glad when they said 
unto me, Let us go into the house of the Lord.” 

Then a change came over the old man. With 
| erect head and elastic step he walked down the 
|aisle and paused a minute before the pulpit. 

“‘What God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder,” he said, very 
gently. 

“He thinks Irene is 
with him,” whispered 
Aunt Polly Field, who 
could just remember 
Elijah’s wedding in the 
church. 

“Let us pray for the 
peace of Jerusalem,” 
said Elijah. 

He was gifted in 
prayer, and at this time 
a special grace was 
given to him. Every 
heart was touched, and 
every one listened so | 
attentively that it was 
not noticed that any one came into the room. | 
When the prayer was over, Elijah himself was | 
the only one who was not astonished to see his | 
son Benjamin sitting among them. | 

“Benjamin, my first-born,” he said, “who | 
knoweth whether thou art come to the kingdom | 
for such a time as this? Speak unto us of all 
that is in thine heart.’ 

The tall, middle-aged man came forward and 
laid his arm lovingly upon his father’s shoulder. 

“Dear friends,” he said, “I thank you very | 
much for being so kind and considerate to father. 
I ran away from my business in the city this 
morning to make our folks a little visit. When | 
I got to the old place I found that you were all | 


ANNEWAUGUN. 








| here at father’s request, and so I came along to | 
“Friends and neigh- | 


the church. You feel sad 
to-day as you think of 
the old and prosperous 
times. Perhaps you 
would be encouraged if 
you could realize what 
an'influence for good the 
work of this church is 
in theland to-day. Those 
that have gone from here 
are among the best citi- 
zens, and they are proud 





to refer to their early 
training here. 
“In a trip I lately 


took,”’ he continued, “I 
met Heman Baldwin and 
Alonz Stickney, both 


ane “ “DEAR FRIENDS,’ HE 
mayors of cities, as you 


leaning on the door of the pew he fell asleep. | moved to Riverdale. The whole range of farms | know, and all they wanted to talk about was old 


Suddenly the latch broke away, and the old man | 
fell with a great clatter into the aisle. 


on East Hill was abandoned. 
In the church the congregation dwindled. 


| 


Still more disconcerting was the incident of | Elder Manley, now grown old, preached to, preacher was to 


times in Spruceland. In Denver I went to 
church one Sunday morning where a noted 
speak. The house was! 





active, although at times his mind | 


was appointed, and word sent! 
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crowded. I did not recognize him at first. But 
when he held the audience in tearful silence as 
he told of his childhood home among the hills, 
and paid such a tender tribute to his mother’s 
training,—and there she sits among you, — it 
flashed upon my mind that it was Dr. Stephen 
Field.” 

“They that sow in tears shall reap in joy,” 
said Elijah, with trembling lips. 

“But I confess,” continued Benjamin, “that 
we who have gone away have not thought quite 
enough about the condition of things here. Yet 
it is not too late to begin. First of all, I promise 
you that before another season a little chapel 
shall be built at Dodgeville, and you can have 
services there through the summer, at least.” 

“Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace!” cried Elijah, exultantly. “Brethren and 
sisters, we will now go home, for I want to visit 
‘with my boy.” 

At midnight Joseph Warner awoke his brother 
Benjamin. “Dress yourself and come out,” he 
said. ‘Be careful not to disturb father.” 

It was a cold, starless night. The fierce wind 
drove about stinging flurries of snow, and on the 
summit of the hill the old church was wrapped 
in flames. In spires and fluted pillars of fire the 
building glowed 
against the dark- 


ness, and when 
a solid timber fell 
a million fiery 
| sparks shot up- 
| ward. 

Suddenly the 


brothers heard a 
voice not far away. 
There stood Elijah 
Warner, clad only 
in his nightgown. 
His long, gray 
hair and beard 
| tossed in the wind, 
and his arms were 
lifted reverently 
toward the burn- 
ing church. 

“Who maketh 
his angels spirits ; 
his ministers a flaming fire. ‘The chariot of 
Israel, and the horsemen thereof!’’ he said. 

They hurried him gently into the house, but 
the chilling wind had done its work. As the 
flames of the burning church flickered and fell, 
the spirit of the old man who loved it returned to 
Him Who gave it. Joun Mervin Huy. 
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How We Found Cardinal Flower. 
sister Helen and I were sent to Boston 
to school when we were still quite 


My 
young. To leave our country home, our 


parents and our baby sister was not easy, and 
during the first days of October the Christmas 
vacation seemed a long way off. Later on we 
grew accustomed to city sounds and sights; 
we became attached to our schoolmates ; and our 
neighbors, at the various windows over the way, 
grew to be old friends, although they did not 
know us. 

Our room contained a high bow window with 
a broad seat. Every afternoon, after lessons, 
we used to climb into this window and look out 
at the long row of similar windows just opposite. 
Soon we knew many of the people behind them, 
and had names for them all. 

There was the minister, who read and studied— 
we sometimes caught him napping, too. There 
was the ambitious girl, who was always looking 
up words in a large dictionary. There was a 
Tech. boy, bent over a draughting-board. ‘There 
was the counting girl who practised at the piano; 
and then there was Cardinal Flower. 

As soon as we saw her we forgot all the rest, 
for she was so like the little golden-haired sister 
we had left behind in our country home that we 
had to watch her. Often we saw her dancing 
about in the yard or on the sidewalk, with a 
nurse-maid to stand guard. On these occasions 
she wore a cardinal cloak, a cardinal bonnet and 
cardinal mittens; hence our nickname for her. 

But at dusk—then was the time to watch 
Cardinal Flower! The gas would be lighted 
in the pretty sitting-room, and she would be 
prancing about in her little red dress, with her 
golden hair waving. Sud- 
denly she would hear a 
step on the stairs, and 
would run to hide behind 
a tall chair. Then her 
father came in and the 
fun began. We always 
used to watch until the 
curtains were drawn, and 
we were shut out from 
the pretty picture. 


One afternoon in 
November Helen and I 
walked down to the 


Public Garden—not half 
a mile from our board- 
ing-school. We crossed the 
bridge, and then turned 
back by some diagonal 
paths to the entrance gate again. Under a tree 
near one of these paths we saw a little yellow- 
haired girl, all in red, ranning about by herself. 
“Cardinal Flower!” said Helen and I in a 


, I THANK yYou.’” 


AID 
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acquaintance. We chatted and played with her | 
for half an hour, and still the dull nurse-girl did | 
not appear. 

“We had better take her home,” said Helen. | 
“It is growing late, and we ought to go!” } 

So we walked gaily up the avenue, with 
Cardinal Flower between us, clinging to our 
hands and dancing happily along. Helen and I 
felt elated. We had rescued the little girl from 
a careless servant, and we were about to enter | 
the pretty parlor we had so often admired from | 
across the street. 

We found the right house, and we hurried up 
the steps. An old gentleman was just opening 
the door with his latch-key, and he allowed us to 
slip in without question. 

We ran up the stairs to the pretty front room, | 
knocked at its door and entered in triumph—but 
what did we see? 

Cardinal Flower and her father having the 
usual frolic, while her mother was holding the 
door open and looking at us questioningly. 

“Why!” Helen began; and, “This isn’t your 
little girl, is it?”’ 1 stammered. - 

Helen soon found breath for some feeble 
explanations and apologies, and so covered our 
retreat to the street. We hastened back to the 
Public Garden, wondering if we should be put 
into prison for stealing a child. 

Arrived at the entrance-gate, we were met by 
a young lady who seemed waiting for us. She 
said to the child in red, who still trotted along 
contentedly between us, “Why, Alice, how could | 
you run away again!” and to us, “Oh, I thank 
you so much for bringing her back !” 

Helen and I disappeared very quickly up the | 





avenue, promising ourselves that we would | 
never agzin, no never! find a lost child. 


But the real Cardinal Flower, and her mother | farm lane which led 
and father, always afterward bowed and smiled | up to a group of farm 
to us. 


M. E. UPHAM. 
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The Wit of a Duck. 


| 
| 


HE homing instinct in birds | 





| taken. 


| scanning the fields. 


}an invisible cord was 


| be debating with him- 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


breath, and forthwith we began to make her | to the right along a road which diverged just at | neared the lane this time he seemed suddenly to 


that point and which led to the railroad station. 
1 followed, thinking the drake would soon lose 


tangle of roads that converged at the station. 
But he seemed to have an exact map of the 


| country in his mind; he soon left the station 


road, went around a house, through a vineyard 
till he struck a stone fence that crossed his course 
at right angles; this he followed eastward till it 
was joined by a barbed wire fence, under which 
he passed again into the highway he had first 
Then down the road he paddled with 
renewed confidence; under the trees, down a 
hill, through a grove, over a bridge, up the hill 
again toward home. 

Presently he found his clue cut in two by the 
railroad track ; this was something he had never 
before seen ; he paused, glanced up it, then down 
it, then at the highway across it, and quickly 
concluded this last was his course. On he went 
again, faster and faster. 

He had now gone half the distance, and was 
getting tired. A little pool of water by the 
roadside caught his eye. Into it he plunged, 
bathed, drank, preened his plumage for a few 
moments, and then started homeward again. He 
knew his home was on the upper side of the 
road, for he kept his eye bent in that direction, 
Twice he stopped, stretched 
himself up and scan- 
ned the landscape 
intently. Then on 


' 


| 


| 


| 





see some familiar landmark, and he rushed up it 
at the top of his speed. His joy and eagerness 


| his bearings, and get hopelessly confused in the | were almost pathetic. 


I followed close. Into the house yard he 
rushed with uplifted wings, and fell down almost 
exhausted by the side of his mate. A half hour 
later the two were grazing together in the pasture, 
and he, I have no doubt, was eagerly telling her 
the story of his adventures. 

JoHN BURROUGHS. 











The Victory of Billy Hayes. 
"'T shoutea a wreck up beyond Weston,” 


shouted the doctor, awakening me about 

half past five in the morning by pounding 

on the wall that separated his room from mine. 
“Do you want to go?” 

“Give me ten minutes and I’m with you,” I 

replied. Fifteen minutes later we went down 


| together to partake of steaming black coffee and 





again; it seemed as if 


attached to him, and 
he was being pulled 
down the road. 


Just opposite a 


buildings and which 
did indeed look like 
his home lane, he 
paused and seemed to 


self. Two women 
just then came along ; 


and animals is one of their | they lifted and flirted 
most remarkable traits; | their skirts, for it was 
their strong local attach- | raining, and this dis- 
ments and their skill in| turbed him again and 


finding their way back | 
when removed to a dis-| 
tance. It seems at times 
as if they possessed some | 
extra sense —the home| 
sense — which operates | 
unerringly. I saw this 
illustrated last spring in | 

the case of a mallard drake. 

My boy had two ducks, and to mate with them | 
he procured a drake of a neighbor who lived two | 
miles south of us. He brought the drake home | 
in a bag. The bird had no opportunity to see 
the road along which it was carried, or to 
get the general direction except at the time of 
starting, when the boy carried him a few rods | 
openly. 

He was placed with the ducks in a spring run, 
under a tree in a secluded place on the inner | 
slope, about a hundred yards from the highway. | 
The two ducks treated him very contemptuously. | 
It was easy to see that the drake was homesick | 
from the first hour, and he soon left the presence 
of the scornful ducks. 

Then we shut the three in the barn together, 
and kept them there a day and a night. Still 
the friendship did not ripen; the ducks and the 
drake separated the moment we let them out. 
Left to himself, the drake at once turned his 
head homeward, and started up the hill for the 
highway. 

Then we shut the trio up together again for a 
couple of days, but with the same results as 
before. There seemed to be but one thought in 
the mind of the drake, 
and that was home. 

Several times we 
headed him off and 
brought him back, till 
finally on the third or 
fourth day I said to 
my son, “If that 
drake is really bound 
to go home he shall 
have an opportunity 
to make the trial, and 
I will go with him to 
see that he has fair 
play.” We withdrew, 
and the homesick 
mallard started up 
through the currant 
patch, then through 
the vineyard toward 

_ the highway which 
he had never seen. 

When he reached 
the fence, he followed 














decided him to take to 
the farm lane. Up 
the lane he went, 
rather doubtingly I 
thought. 

In a few moments 
it brought him into a 


barn-yard, where a 
group of hens caught 
his eye. Evidently 


he was on good terms 

with hens at home, for he made up to these 
eagerly as if to tell them his troubles; but the 
hens knew not ducks; they withdrew suspi- 
ciously, then assumed a threatening attitude, till 
one old dominic put up her feathers and charged 
upon him viciously. 

Again he tried to make up to them, quacking 
softly, and again he was repulsed. Then the 
cattle in the yard spied this strange creature and 
came sniffing toward it, full of curiosity. 

The duck quickly concluded he had got into 


| the wrong place, and turned his face southward 


again. ‘Through the fence he went into a plowed 
field. Presently another stone fence crossed his 
path; along this he again turned toward the 
highway. Ina few minutes he found himself in 
a corner formed by the meeting of two stone 
fences. : 

Then he turned appealingly to me, uttering the 
soft note of the mallard. To use his wings never 
seemed to cross his mind. 

Well, I am bound to confess that I helped the 
drake over the wall, but 1 sat him down in the 
road as impartially as 
I could. How well 
his pink feet knew 
the course! How 
they flew up the road! 
His green head and 
white throat fairly 
twinkled under the 
long avenue of oaks 
and chestnuts. 


sight of the home 
lane, which led up to 
the 
hundred 


or more 


if he would recognize 
the place. At the 


lane he paused. 











“HIS MATES SHOUTED TO HIM TO HOLD ON.” 


toust in the dining-room of the little Nebraska 
hotel. 

The doctor was the railroad surgeon. The 
wreck, he said, was caused by a washout, and 
the wrecking-train was waiting to take us to the 
scene. Some men were badly hurt, how many 
he didn’t know ; but it was a “hurry call.” We 
cleared his office of bandages and plasters and 
cotton, gathered his instruments into the cases, 
roused up the night man at the drug store, got 
oil and anesthetics and went. 

Three miles beyond Weston, where the road 
straightens out on a long down-grade, was the 
wreck. The heavy through freight-train had 
gone through a culvert about three o’clock that 
morning. The lookout who had been riding on 
the engine had seen, in the glare of the headlight 
above him, the gleam of the rails across the little 
gully at the bottom of the hill, and the gully itself 
running half-full of water. He had seen the 
cross-ties in their places, and he thought the track 
was sound. What he did not see was that the 
cribbing of ties on which the track had been laid 
across the gully had been washed out. 

If he had been standing on the ground he might 
have noticed the sag of the track where the 
cribbing had gone; but the rocking of the engine 
disturbed his vision. The engineer and fireman 
in the cab behind him, straining their eyes over 


the track ahead, saw no more than he, and the | 


big train smashed into the gully. The engine got 
nearly across before the track gave way. Then 
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agony for seven hours, but he had not flinched 
or shown a sign of weakening, the men told me, 
in all that time. And although he knew it must 
yet be hours before he could be taken out, if 
indeed he could ever be got out at all, he kept a 
stout heart. - 

The heavy guard over the rear drive-wheel 
had been twisted up and in toward the injector. 
Hayes was caught by the wreck, and for a few 
minutes after the accident it had poured a streain 
of boiling hot water on his back. 

Turn and twist as he might he could not get 
away. He struggled so hard that he broke his 
leg, and then, despairing of getting free by 
his own efforts, he sank back to endure. 

He told his mates how he was caught, but they 
could not help. They had no tools for such 
work as must be done to release him, and the 
best they could do was to stand on the bank of 
the gully and shout encouragement to him. 
They had sent for help, and until the wreckers 
came there was nothing to do but wait. 

While they waited a new peril rose, which 
none had foreseen, and which proved anew the 
courage of Billy Hayes. The wreck had fallen 
in such a manner that it acted as a wing-dam 
across the gully, and the men watching on the 
bank noticed that the water was rising rapidly. 
Hayes saw it,:too, and thought that if it would 
only rise high enough, it would ease a little the 
pain of his scalded 
back. 

He watched the 
water bubbling and 
rushing about him, 
and saw in the gray 
light of the dawn how 
thick and yellow with 
mud it was. Steadily 
and - with amazing 
swiftness the water 
rose. Then one of 
the watchers on the 
bank saw what made 
the hearts of them all 
beat more quickly 
with the sudden real- 
ization of a new dan- 
ger. The water was 
rising below the wreck 
almost as rapidly as it 
rose above it. 

Then they under- 
stood. It was not the 
dam of wreckage that 
was swelling the gully 
stream; it was the new flood from the 
night’s rain. The fields had been soaked full by 
the heavy rainfall and it seemed as if all the water 

that had fallen that night had to be carried off 
by that gully. The stream rose above Hayes’s 
waist, and the grateful quenching of the fire in 
his back made him forget how fast the water 
| advanced. A man on the bank was marking its 
rapid oncoming by little pegs stuck in the mud. 

In August the day comes swiftly after the dawn. 
In the full light of the morning; Hayes saw the 
sullen clouds drifting swiftly across the low 
hilltops, gathering their forces for another down- 





| 
} 


pour. 

He had found a solid footing for his good leg 
| on a piece of wreckage, and now that his back 
| was eased a little, he made shift to place himself 
more comfortabiy. The twisted sand-pipe gave 
him a rest for one arm, and as he settled back on 
it, the water crossed his breast and splashed up 
in his face. 

He turned a quick, anxious glance at the men 
| on the bank and looked down again at the water. 
| It climbed over his breast and touched his 

neck. It seemed to fascinate him. With almost 

unwinking gaze he watched it. It swirled about 
| his throat and still he looked down at it. His 
| mates shouted to him to hold on. He made no 
|reply. The water touched his chin. 

Not a man in the little crowd would have 
| blamed him if he had dropped his head and ended 
it all; but the indomitable courage of the man 
| prevailed. He took a new grip on the sand-pipe 
} and pulled himself up as far as he could. He 
| threw his head back and turned his chin upward, 
| and in his white face his mates saw the deter- 
mination never to give up until the flood actually 
| overwhelmed him. 

They were strong men, hard-headed as hard- 





| the strain broke the coupling, and the first of the fisted, and not afraid. But not many men can 


up the guily. The engine sank back on the 
wreck, and the box-cars jammed themselves into 


When the trainmen recovered from the shock 


bank of the gully with a broken leg. He never 
knew how he got there; but he must have been 


gate leading into the | pitched backward as the engine went down rear 
He | end first. 
had just gone up a/ into the cab by the roof of the box-car. Billy | 
lane that looked like | Hayes, the engineer, had been thrown forward | and the turbulent flood heard the swing and the 
that and had been | through his cab window and was caught by the | smash of the great chorus of the glorious Battle 


Costello, the fireman, was pinned 


At last we came in | freight-cars dived under the engine and blocked | calmly watch the last great struggle of a gallant 


| 


farmhouse one | the locomotive in a hopeless tangle. 


| soul with death, and they turned away. They 
| stood silently waiting the sound they feared to 
| hear, that should indicate the end. 

A minute, perhaps, they waited, and then, 


yards from the road. | and ran forward to see what was the matter, | instead of the dreaded sound, they heard the 
I was curious to see| they found Keefer, the lookout, lying on the | voice of Hayes upraised in song: 


| Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the 
| Lord, 


Amazed, they wheeled and sprang toward him. 
“Boys,” he shouted, ‘‘it’s turned.” 
And then the sullen skies and the sodden hills 


it south till he came JOHN BURROUGHS. disappointed. What | leg between the injector and the drive-wheel. | Hymn of the Republic: 

to the open gate, when should he do now?| ‘The trainmen got Costello out of the cab and Glory, glory, hallelujah 

he took to the road as confidently as if he knew | Truth compels me to say that he overshot the | took him and Keefer back to Weston, where we | For fod s marching On. 

for a certainty that it would lead him straight to| mark; he kept on hesitatingly along the found them. Costello had a broken arm and a! Men not used to such things said it was a 
his mate. How eagerly he paddled along, | highway. | badly damaged shoulder. _ We stayed long enough | providence of God, and more than one stout- 


glancing right and left, and increasing his speed 
at every step! 1 kept about fifty yards behind 
him. Presently he met a dog; he paused and 


eyed the animal for a moment, and then turned 


It was now nearly night. I felt sure the duck | to make them as comfortable as possible and | hearted railroader sent up a fervent prayer fo 
would soon discover his mistake, but I had not | then went on to see about Hayes. 


time to watch the experiment further. I went 


It was after ten o’clock when we reached the 


the brave fellow there in the water. 
It was true—the swelling flood had reached 


around the drake and turned him back. As he! wreck, and Hayes had been suffering desperate | the fullness of its force! Slowly, just at the 
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turning, and then with sudden bustle and rush, 
as if ashamed of its night’s work, the roaring 
flood receded, and the men who had watched and 
prayed, shouted and sang as the waters went 
down. 

When the doctor and I got there the men were 
preparing to attack the wreck. It was useless 
to try to do anything with the heavy guard of 
the drive-wheel ; 
injector. 





their aim was to remove the | 


THE YOUTH’S 


started away, but had not taken five steps when | 
snap went another trap, and he felt his left foot 
firmly gripped below the ankle. 

Brushing away the dried leaves, which partly 
hid it, he found to his dismay that this trap, 
instead of having a single spring had two, one 
on each end of the jaws, and was, moreover, of 
unusual size and strength. That it was strong, 
the pain in his foot distinctly told him. 

He tried to pry it open as he had the first, but 





The doctor gave Hayes a stimulant, and we _ it had seized his boot in such a manner that he 
waited. Before noon the water had gone down ‘could not insert the rifle-barrel in the right place. | 


far enough for the men to work, and what Hayes | 
had been utterly unable to do for himself they | 
did very quickly. 


We got him down to Weston, and did what | 


we could to make him comfortable. 


He succeeded in pressing down one of the) 
powerful springs, but could not hold it down 
| while he worked on the other. 

He then endeavored to pull his foot out, leaving 


His back | his boot in the trap, but his struggles only 


was terribly scalded. But we got him into the | tightened the terrible grip, which was getting | 


hospital at Omaha finally, and in the end he| more and more painful. 
Now he is pulling a fast express out | whittled off a couple of wedges which he thrust | had evidently come too late for more than a taste | 
| of the feast, and that little taste had stimulated | 
| their appetites. 
Charlie tried to count his wild companions. | 


recovered, 
on a mountain division of one of the Pacific | 


roads, where an engineer must have skill and | tighten yet more. 


courage. 





Ring’s Last Fight. 


coyotes during the early hours of | 
the night. 





wooded bluffs with their numerous ravines and 
caves give them considerable shelter. 

On a quiet fall night the settlers in the valleys 
would formerly hear a distant howl], begun in a 
low tone, gradually growing louder, developing 
into a few indistinct barks, then dying out 
gradually. Soon this would be answered by a 
howl from another point of the bluff, followed 
by others from different directions. 

So the listener might know that the wolves 
were planning a raid. Next morning some farmer 
would probably find that a lamb or two had been 
taken from the sheep-yard, and perhaps one or 
more sheep killed. 

Ring, owned by a Norwegian settler, was a 
huge mastiff, black as coal, with a head and neck 
indicating intelligence and great strength. His 
courage was unbounded, and often he came home 
during the night, or in the early morning, with 
his ears bitten and his head bleeding from a fight 
with the wolves. 

As the prairie wolf can outrun almost any 
dog, and will not fight a large dog unless forced 
by a sudden attack, Ring’s owner sometimes 
thought he had met with a gray or timber wolf, 
an animal rare in that section, and more than a 
match for any dog of less fighting ability than 
Ring. 

When Charlie Bryant’s parents moved into 
the valley he soon became acquainted with Ring, 
whose owner lived on the adjoining farm. 

Charlie, then about thirteen years of age, 
walked over to his neighbor’s log cabin, one 
Indian summer morning, to get information from 
Herman, the Norwegian’s son, about the best 
localities for game. Ring was lying in front of 
the cabin, looking much the worse for the 
experiences of the previous night. 

“What's the matter with your dog?” Charlie 
inquired. 

“Been fighting wolves,”’ said Herman. 
he met a big fellow last night.” 

“He seems to be a good deal hurt,” Charlie 
said. “Have you done anything for those bites 
and seratches ?” 

“Oh no,” laughed Herman, “he’s used to that. 
He'll be all right in a day or two.” 

Charlie’s sympathy was aroused, so picking 
up a piece of cloth from the grass and wetting it 
in the rain-barrel, he washed all of King’s 
wounds. This pperation was at first resented 
by the mastiff, but svon quietly submitted to. 
Then, securing some oil from the cabin, Charlie 
rubbed it over the sore spots. 

From that day a strong friendship sprang up 
between the boy and the dog. Ring seemed 
willing to do Charlie any service he could, and 
one night, three years later, he had an opportunity 
which Charlie has never forgotten. 

Taking his single-shot rifle, one pleasant after- 
noon in October, Charlie started across the 
pasture for the woods at the foot of the bluff. 
He had only five cartridges. He felt that he 
ought to go to the village for more, but couldn’t 
spare the time. With one of his five he shot a 
rabbit before he had crossed the pasture, and 
tying it to his belt was soon in the woods. 

When about a mile from home he came upon 
some beef offal. Some neighbor had killed a calf, 
but why the offal should have been taken to that 
place Charlie could not understand. He walked 
toward it, through the thick, fallen leaves, when 
suddenly his boot struck something hard, and he 
felt his foot seized in the iron jaws of a trap. 

“A wolf-trap,” he exclaimed. “I might have 
known it. Of course that’s why this offal is 
here.” 

He rather excitedly examined it, and found 
that by using the barrel of his rifle he could pry 
open the jaws enough to release his foot. 

“What a goose I was,” he muttered ; “any fool 
might have known there was a trap here.” 

After several attempts to master its stiff spring, 
he managed to reset the trap, and then covered it 


“Guess 


Picking up a stick, he | 
| between the jaws so that their grip could not 


“Guess I’ll have to walk home with this thing | 
on my foot,’ he said to himself, “that is, if it | 


| isn’t chained fast.” 


Raising from under the leaves the long chain | 


|to which it was attached he found the trap | 


occasionally heard, for the rocky, | that I’m in trouble. 


NTIL within recent years, in| fastened to a tall oak, and securely padlocked. | 
southern Minnesota, one might Various attempts to pick open the padlock and 
frequently hear, at certain seasons, | to break the chain proved useless, and in despair | 
the howls of prairie wolves or | Charlie sat down at the foot of the tree to think. 


“No use firing my rifle,’ he meditated. “No | 


Even now they are | one can hear it, or if they do, they’ll not know 


The folks at home will not | 


notice if I’m not there at bedtime; they’ll go to | 








with leaves. Glad to have escaped so easily he | pointed, until, after several minutes of feasting, 


bed and expect me to come in quietly and go | 
to my room, as I often do when I get back late 
from hunting or from the 
neighbors. Herman prob- 
ably set these traps and 
will come to examine them 
early in the morning, so 
I can’t do anything but 
make myself comfortable 
for the night, and wait for 


him.” 
It was growing dusk in 
the woods. Charlie hob- 


bled around as best he 
could, scraped together a 
pile of leaves for a bed, 
then picked up some sticks 
of wood, and kindled a 
small fire. Over this he 
roasted a part.of the rabbit 
he had shot, making from 
it a fair supper for a 


hunter. 
Knowing that it was 
important to be well armed, 


it occurred to him that in 
an emergency he might 
use, to advantage, one of 
the set traps if he could 
get it. He poked among 
the leaves with the butt of 
his rifle, secured the trap 
which he had reset, and 
placed it within reach of 
the place where he was to 
lie down. 

Charlie was not lacking 
in courage. Though so 
young, only sixteen, he 
had been caught in several 


“IT WAS 


dangerous situations when hunting, and did not | mood. 
| the beast that he aimed at, who limped away, | 


now specially fear spending the night in the 
woods. His foot had become somewhat be- 
numbed under the pressure of the trap and the 
pain had lessened in consequence, so that when 
he lay down he soon fell asleep. 

How long he slept he did not know. A distant 
howl suddenly awakened him. Another how] 
from a different direction, and soon another, and 
then another, sent a chill of dread through him. 

The howls drew nearer, and then ceased. 
Then he knew the wolves were making swiftly 
for some sheep-pen, or for that offal. 

The fire had burned out, but he quickly | 
rekindled it, and gathered what little wood was | 
within reach. He made another desperate but 
vain effort to release his foot ; then sat down with 
his back to the tree to listen. 

The silence was painful and seemed very | 
long. A sense of danger came over him, and | 
his imagination pictured the wolves stealthily 
approaching. A sudden rustling of the leaves 
some rods away told him the wolves were come. 

In another moment he saw several pairs of 
eyes glaring through the darkness, and could | 
make out indistinct forms which ran restlessly to 
and fro, eager to get at the offal, but afraid of | 
the fire. 

“They'll not touch that offal while the fire 
lasts,’’ said Charlie to himself after watching 
their movements for some time. “I haven’t wood 
enough to keep it going long. I’d better let it die | 
out so they will eat that stuff, and then make it 
blaze up again. There’s hardly enough there to | 
satisfy the hungry brutes. I may have to fight | 
for my life before the night is over.” 

As the fire died down the coyotes sneaked 
nearer their feast, and when one of them gained | 
courage to snatch at it they all rushed in. Such | 
a scene of ravenous eating, snarling and fighting 
Charlie had never even imagined. 

He expected to see some of them caught in the 
traps as they rushed forward; but was disap-_ 


| his hind foot. 


|a front foot. 
| instantly ceased his efforts and lay down with | 


| relieved, and knew that his danger was nearly 
over, for the coyotes would leave at dawn. 


| feel quite light-hearted, when a little commotion | 








COMPANION. 


when they had scattered the remnants about, | 
one of the biggest of the pack suddenly sprang | 
into the air with a terrified yell, a trap gripping 





Yell after yell resounded, the chain rattled and 
the dry leaves flew about. The other coyotes 
scudded away a few rods, and turned to gaze at 
the strange behavior of their comrade, and listen 


| to the rattling of the chain. 


“Good !” eried Charlie, excitedly ; 
will do the same.” 

He had scarcely uttered the words when the 
captured wolf sprung another trap, this time on 
Cowed now by pain and fear he 


“hope another 


his nose on the ground. 


The other wolves quickly returned, and soon | 


finished their meal ; then, retiring a little distance, 
| glared at the captured wolf and at Charlie. Some 


Were 
at 


As nearly as he could make out, they 
twelve. Evidently there were no more traps ; 
least, none of the wolves stepped into one. 

“This is getting unpleasant!” muttered Charlie, 
| after a half-hour had passed, during which time 
he had relighted the fire. “They are getting | 
ugly. When this fire goes out, they'll most 
| likely attack me. I must shoot some of them.” 

He threw some leaves on the fire, and by the 
bright light they made shot and killed one of | 
the coyotes as they ran from the sudden blaze. 

As the light died out they turned and sprang | 
on the dead wolf, tearing him to pieces so quickly | 
that Charlie knew they were in a very dangerous | 
































A TERRIFIC BATTLE.”” 


Again he fired, but he merely wounded 


howling as he went. 

“I must shoot better next time,” 
“I’ve only two cartridges left.” 

He sat down for an hour or so, keeping a little 


thought he. 


blaze going, and finally put on his last bit of | 
With the last handful of leaves that he 
and | 


wood, 
could gather he made a sudden light, 
succeeded in shooting another of his enemies, 
which was torn to pieces as quickly as the first. 
Then he waited. The fire went out. The 


| black darkness which precedes the dawn sur- | 


rounded the poor boy, who began to lose heart. 
Resolved to save his one cartridge for a last 
extremity, he picked up the set trap which he 
had placed near by, and leaned against the tree, 


prepared to fight. 


He had not long to wait. A wolf, coming near, 
snapped at his leg. Charlie gave him a vigorous 


| kick in the ribs. Soon another came nearer, 


and as he snapped, Charlie struck him over the 
nose with his improvised weapon. 

The iron jaws of the open trap seized the 
bloody jaws of the wolf with a powerful grip. | 
With a muffled howl, the brute struggled to| 
release himself, but the chain held fast, and the | 
trap kept hold on his nose. He could not get 
free. 

The noise he made served to keep the others 
at a distance for nearly half an hour, when he, | 
like the first one captured, finally lay cowering | 
on the ground. 

The darkness was a little less dense. It! 
would soon be daylight. Charlie began to feel 


He tried to guess the hour, and calculate how 
long it would be before Herman should arrive 
to inspect the traps. Indeed, he had begun to | 


among the coyotes attracted his attention. 
Some new-comers rustled through the leaves 
and eagerly sniffed over the ground where the 








| jump. 
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offal had been. Charlie peered intently at them, 
but he couldn’t see distinctly. 

They came nearer, and his heart gave a great 
Two of them were timber wolves, and 
more dangerous than all the coyotes. 

How often he had read stories of these fierce 
animals! What could he do? They would not 
wait long to attack him. 

With a determination aroused by increased 
danger, he raised his rifle, and aiming carefully 
between two glaring eyeballs, fired his last 
cartridge. 


It was a good shot. There was one less 
enemy. 
At the flash and report of the rifle, the 


| remaining timber wolf and the coyotes fled a 
short distance, but soon returned. 

| ‘The coyotes kept at a respectful distance, but 
| the timber- wolf approached nearer and moved 
| eagerly about, frequently darting around the 
tree, endeavoring to get behind the boy, who 
| kept turning so as to face him. 

Charlie had pulled out his big jack-knife, and 
held it ready for the attack which he knew would 
surely come. He had thought of using his rifle 
to club the brute, but decided that his knife 
was a safer weapon. 

Several times he cast longing glances up the 
tree near which he stood; but he had satisfied 
himself in the evening, before sleeping, that the 
chain on the trap was too short to allow him to 
reach the nearest bough. 

“Oh, if I only had one more cartridge!” 
| muttered. 

Suddenly the wolf stopped, and his fierce eyes, 
which he had not removed from Charlie for an 
instant, seemed fiercer than ever. For a moment 
the boy and the beast stood glaring at each other 
through the dispersing darkness. The beast 
stepped nearer and made ready for a spring. 

Charlie’s heart stood still. There was a 
rustling of leaves; he raised his knife. As he 
did so the leaves rustled wildly, and before he 
could think of a- cause for the noise, the wolf 
whirled about. The next instant he was rolling 
over and over on the ground with some powerful 
antagonist. 

“It’s Ring! it’s Ring!” Charlie yelled, watch- 
ing the struggle, wild with excitement. 

The deep growls of the magnificent dog 
mingled with the short, sharp snarls of the tire- 
less wolf; the entrapped coyotes renewed their 
efforts to break free, and added their noise to the 
commotion. It was a terrific battle; minute 
after minute passed; day began to break, and 

still the combatants fought. Ring, no longer 
in his prime, had about given 
up his night raids, and 
Charlie feared that his 
age might cause him to 
lose the battle. He en- 
couraged him with shouts 
and commands familiar 

to the old hero, 
The wolf seemed to be 
getting the advantage ; 
but the exci- 


he 


ted cries and 

‘a at shouts of the 

a boy revived 

. the former en- 

fr ergy of the 
‘wy dog, and he 


fought as per- 

. haps he never 

had fought before. Soon Charlie was wild with 

delight, when Ring, with a savage wrench at the 
| throat of the wolf, laid his enemy low. 

After making sure that his antagonist was 
| dead, he turned, and soon despatching the beasts 
|in the traps, looked for more victims. The 
coyotes fled. 

Charlie called the dog to his side, threw his 
arms around him, and overcome by the sudden 
relaxation and the joy of escape, the tears ran 
| down his face as he caressed the friend who had 
rescued him. 

It would have been an easy matter to tie a 
written message to the dog’s neck and send him 
home with it, but Ring seemed so much exhausted 
that Charlie concluded to wait. 

In a short time Herman came to look at his 
| traps. Charlie in one! Ring panting for breath 
and bleeding at numerous wounds! Five dead 

wolves lying near by! Well might Herman be 
| amazed. 

The terrible strain of the night’s dangers and 
| the injury to his foot kept Charlie in the house 
for several days, but as soon as he could go out 
he went directly to Herman’s, and found that 
Ring was very badly used up by his fight. 

Charlie cared for the noble dog with all the 
skill he possessed, and even consulted the doctor 
of the village as to the best treatment, but his 


| 


| efforts were fruitless, except to make the mastiff 


more comfortable. In a few days old Ring died. 
The boys buried him with much the same 


| regard as if he had been a human companion, 


and Charlie especially felt that he had lost a 
valued friend. 

The county paid a bounty for the five wolves 
killed. Herman wished Charlie to take it all, 
but Charlie insisted on dividing the money. 
Then, with part of his share, he procured and 
placed over Ring’s grave a little marble slab, 
bearing the inscription : 

RING. 
In his last fight with the wolves 
he rescued his friend Charlie. c 


. B. 


8. 
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Current Topics. 


This country may be said to have passed a 
gastronomical mile-stone at the recent stock | 
growers’ barbecue in Denver, where roast buffalo | 
meat was served for probably the last time at a 
gathering of American epicures. 

“Lewis Carroll,’’ who was a great mathe- 
matician as well as the author of the delightful 
* Alice’? books, once published a series of “prop- 
ositions” that sounded like Euclid. The following 
was one of them: “A discussion may be raised 
upon any point at any distance from that point.” 
This convenient but time-consuming principle 
seems to be in high favor in our various legislative 
bodies. 


The attorney-general of Massachusetts 
has suggested that trials for certain criminal 
offences be held in secret, thus shutting out 
prurient idlers and making it difficult for cheap 
newspapers to gather the filth on which they 
fatten. In such an event, the criminal would 
miss his notoriety, the loafer his scandal and the 
newspaper its “‘sensation’’—but to decent people 
the aggregate of all these losses would be a great 
gain. 





In a certain important trial a lawyer | 
said to a woman witness, “Will you kindly turn | 
round and give us the benefit of the light of your 
countenance ?”’ The court at once instructed the | 
witness that she need not heed a request so | 
worded. Lawyers of a certain popular type go | 
on the principle that an opposing witness made | 
angry is half-secured for their side. It is a pity | 
that all judges do not frown upon the practice. | 

The presidents of two important New 
England universities agree that ‘few college men 
really go wrong.” Few college men are excusable 
for not going right. There is no excuse for a 
college man to come out of college uneducated ; 
and one of the results of education is ability to 
see the folly, to say nothing of the sin, of wrong- 
doing. Purely as a matter of policy, the college- 
bred man, if anybody, should avoid going wrong. 

Six night-lunch wagons were started by 
a Temperance Society of New York City, in 
the hope of lessening the patronage of east side 
saloons. The sales last year amounted to almost 
twenty thousand dollars, the profits of which go 
for ice in the summer for the sick poor. Phil- 
anthropy is everywhere learning the vital truth 
that effective reform comes not from railing 
at existing evils, but in providing worthier 
substitutes. 


The trading-stamp usually buries in its 
patrons both the sense of humor and that of 
proportions. A woman recently stopped a street- 
car after paying her fare, and took a return car 
home to get a forgotten trading-card before 
making some trifling purchases. The price of 
the extra fares exactly balanced the value of the 
“gift”? on five dollars’ worth of goods. The law 
against trading-stamps may be unconstitutional, 
but it is a moral protest against the habit of 
trying to get something for nothing. Moreover, 
considering the real value of the “gifts,” the 
something is usually less than nothing. 

President Booker T. Washington of 
the Tuskegee lustitute tells some significant 
anecdotes showing the zeal of the colored people 
for the culture of their race. One day a lame 
black woman, seventy years old, who was born 
in slavery, hobbled into his office, holding some- 
thing in her patched apron. 

“Mr. Washington,” she said, “I’se ignorant 
and poor, but I knows you is tryin’ to make 
better men and women at dis school. I knows 
you is tryin’ to make a better country for us. 
Mr. Washington, I aint got no money, but I 
want you to take dese six eggs, and put ’em into 
de eddication of one 0’ dese boys or girls.” 

The poor widow’s “two mites” could not have 
taken an apter form, and pages could be written 
from the hint in the good “‘aunty’s presentation 
speech.” Jats 

There is an old story about some facetious 
_ Students making a remarkable-looking insect by 
gluing together parts of various creatures, and 
then taking it to their professor and asking him 
what kind of bug that was. The man of science 
glanced at it and promptly classified it as a 
humbug. The professor would have need to 
exercise ali his wits if he were living in these 
days, for a young biologist has succeeded in 
grafting living moths piece upon piece in ways 
that have produced the most astonishing results. 
In his juggling with anatomical subjects he has 
created two-headed butterflies, tandem butterflies, 
moths with two heads and no tails, and various 
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other combinations, all living and lively and able 
to give proofs that they are no humbugs. Beyond 
these grotesque results, there is a possibility of 
important additions to the science of biology. 


et 


SORROW’S PROMISE. 


appears 
tter hope! 
Coventry Patmore. 


How often one dead jo 
The platform of some 
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Silver. 


HE vote of the Senate and the House of 

Representatives upon what is known as 

the Teller resolution makes it certain that 
the silver question is to be still the great issue 
between political parties. 

The resolution makes a declaration in the same 
language that was used twenty years ago, when 
it was adopted by Congress. We do not quote 
the resolution at length, but its meaning is that 
all the bonds of the United States may be paid 
in standard silver dollars, at the option of the 
government, and that it is not a violation of the 
faith of the government to restore silver dollars 
to the coinage. 

In the Senate every Democrat but one and 
all the Populists voted for the resolution, and 
most of the Republicans against it. In the 
House of Representatives every Populist and 
every Democrat but two voted for it, every 
Republican but two against it. 

As a practical question, the whole issue is 
involved in the words, “at the option of the | 
government.” So long as silver dollars are 
maintained at par with gold dollars, the govern- 
ment would gain nothing by making use of an | 
option to pay silver; and if it did offer them, as | 
bondholder would not object to receiving them. 

The intention of the resolution, as those who 
supported it freely admitted, was to assert the 
moral right of the government to pay the bonds 
with silver dollars, whether the country were 
“on a silver basis” or not; and to restore “free 
coinage’’ of silver, whatever might be the effect 
of the measure on the relative value of gold and 
silver coins. 

There is nothing new in all this. The several 
parties have merely reiterated what they said 
plainly all through the canvass of 1896, but they 
are more united than they were, and will contend 
with more zeal and efficiency, each for what it 
believes to be right. 








Creditable to our Government. 


LITTLE more than a year ago an unpro-. 
voked attack was made on the United | 
States Consul at Chieng-wai by certain | 

soldiers and officers of the Siamese army. 

The affair assumed the proportions of an inter- | 
national difficulty, since the consul, Mr. Kelley, 
was, at the time, endeavoring to obtain justice in 
behalf of an American citizen who had suffered 
losses from a breach of contract on the part of 
the government of Siam. Consequently the 
State Department necessarily toak notice of 
the matter, on account both of the injury done 
an American, and of the insult to its representa- 
tive in the person of Mr. Kelley. 

In a precisely similar case—the case of a weak 
nation against a stronger power—Great Britain 
recently sent war-ships to seize the port of 
Corinto, in Nicaragua, and demand instant 
reparation, under penalty of bombardment. 

More recently still, Germany pursued a similar 
course toward the little republic of Haiti, enfore- 
ing fines by war-ships and cannon; in short, by 
the old brutal procedure of intimidating the 
weak. 

In both cases the countries so assailed, Nica- 


dispute be submitted to arbitration, and in both 
instances these proper requests were refused by 
Germany and by England. 

To the credit of the United States, it can be 
said, and said with pride, that the request of 
Siam to submit the question of our grievances to 
arbiters was at once acceded to, and every means 
adopted to secure a just verdict. 

The arbiters have now given judgment. 
Their verdict was in favor of the United States. 
The Siamese officers concerned in the insult to 
Mr. Kelley have received punishment. As a 
republic, we have suffered no loss of dignity 
from resorting to peaceful arbitration, and have 
the satisfaction of knowing that we did not bully 
a nation weaker than ourselves, or refuse to 
allow an impartial judgment of the case. 


—————~¢e—____ 


A Delightful Festival. 


T was only a box of stationery, small sheets 
and envelopes of many different colors, but to 
ateacher in a “down-East” primary school it 

somehow suggested a festival. She bought the 
box, and told her little pupils that if they would 
work faithfully and be good something pleasant 
would happen. 

By way of preparation, she talked to them 
about the good fortune of children who have 
homes, and she taught them an original song 
about ‘‘Mothers’ Day.” 

Now the little folks began to wonder what 
“Mothers’ Day’ could mean; so when the time 
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for the penmanship lesson arrived the teacher 
distributed her stationery, and each child wrote 
his or her mother a personal invitation to attend 
the exercises of the school on a certain date. 

With the day came the mothers, into a room 
that the children had trimmed with flowers. 
Drawing-books, number-sheets and other speci- 
mens of school work were arranged on tables. 

The mothers did not know what form the 
exercises would take. That had been a “secret” 
between teacher and scholars. Perhaps the 
mystery of it led some of the guests to come! 

Several of the little ones recited simple, pleasing 
“mother”? poems. Soloists whom the teacher 
had invited—that was her secret—sang the 
sweetest ballads of home. The children helped 
to serve refreshments. They enjoyed it all so 
thoroughly that they returned to their seats quite 
unconscious that they had had no cake and 
lemonade! 

Then the teacher told the mothers they had 
been asked to come in order that they might see 
what their children were doing; and above all, 
that mothers and children might realize how 
closely the home and the school are united, and 
how easy it is for each to help or harm the other. 

Thus the teacher’s little festival conveyed a 
great truth, that the welfare of the nation rests 
upon the schools and the homes. Hers was a 
happy thought. 

OO 


DAWN. 


The east grows pale with dawn, and hark! 
It is the matin of the lark. 
Norman Gale. 
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Keep Away from Klondike. 


HE newspaper pictures of a Klondike winter 
agree in at least one detail. They show us 
scores of ill-clad men, exposed to a tempera- 

ture that ranged from thirty-five to sixty degrees 
below zero, working long days to earn poor food 
and worse lodging—and glad of the chance to 
live at all. 

These men are a part of the five thousand 
who succeeded in getting over the dangerous 
passes during 1897. The Canadian government 
estimates that during 1898 not less than two 
hundred thousand persons will be added to the 
present population of this region. It seems a 
question whether the majority will fare so well 
as the men who are toiling through the bitter 
winter for a bare living. 

Undoubtedly there is gold in the Yukon 
country. Yet it must be remembered that, 
though expert prospectors have sought it for a 


dozen years, only two noteworthy placer deposits 


(Bonanza and El Dorado creeks) have been 
discovered. Along these creeks there are less 
than three hundred claims. Every claim was 
taken within a few weeks after the discovery. 

But the story of the great “finds” has been 
told so often and in so many different ways that 
every nugget has practically been magnified into 
many nuggets. 

Ignorant avarice seems anxious to forget that 
the gold lies under twenty feet of frozen earth— 
not readily to be found, or easily to be mined; 
and that in so desolate and barren a country, 
where necessaries command the price we pay for 
luxuries, only the richest claims can be profitably 
worked. 

Reasoning from past experience, few men will 
find paying claims. ‘These few will not be able 
to give employment to more than a fraction of 
the unsuccessful gold-hunters. Admitting, then, 
that it is possible to carry into the country 
sufficient food for a quarter of a million persons, 
—and the proposition severely taxes faith,—how 
will the unemployed and ill-provided thousands 
secure a share of it? 

Failure is terrible, even when it meets a man 
under sunny skies. In the Klondike, it will be 
tragic. For the maddened mob of adventurers 
now gathering near the Arctic Circle, we fear 
calamities that imagination can hardly measure. 
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Uses of Royal Relationship. 


Ses candidature of Prince George of Greece 
for the governorship of Crete is a striking 

illustration of the personal relations of the 
reigning houses in Europe. He wrote a letter to 
his cousin, the Emperor of Russia, asking him 
to support his claims. The emperor at once 
adopted him as the Russian candidate. 

They are not only cousins, each being a grand- 
son of King Christian IX. of Denmark, but are 
also intimate friends of nearly the same age. 
They were companions in a journey around the 
world,-and Prince George, by his coolness and 


courage, had saved his cousin’s life from an | poe 


assassin’s attack in Japan. A personal appeal 
for support could not be disregarded. 

The governorship of Crete has remained an 
unsettled question since the war between Turkey 
and Greece. The European powers, while 
pledged to protect the island, and to reform its 
government, had been unable to agree upon a 
candidate for governor. One name after another 
had been proposed, only to be rejected. The 
wily sultan objected on general principles to 
every candidate. 

When Nicholas II. ordered his ministers to 
propose Prince George’s name, the significance 
of the nomination as the personal choice of the 
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sovereign was perceived throughout Europe. 
France, as Russia’s closest ally, at once sup- 
ported the candidature. Lord Salisbury seconde: 
it gladly, especially as the prince was the nephew 
of the Princess of Wales. Italy acquiesce. 
The attitude of the Kaiser is not yet fully knowi), 

Greece had plunged into war in order to liberat- 
and annex Crete, and had been disastrous!, 
defeated. The appointment of a son of th: 
King of Greece as governor of Crete would be : 
considerable victory for the prostrate little king 
dom. The sultan refused to consent to it, an 
appealed to the German Emperor. Russia xt 
once applied pressure by demanding the pay- 
ment of arrears of interest on the unpaid war 
indemnity contracted by Turkey in the campaigns 
of 1877-8. Whenever the sultan is obstinate, he 
is forcibly reminded that Turkey owes Russi: 
a great deal of money. 

This candidature, which will at once do much 
to retrieve the fortunes of Greece, and will offer 
a practical solution of a troublesome question of 
European diplomacy, is the outcome of the inti- 
mate relations of the two cousins, who were 
together in the far East. 

In the same way the German Emperor, in 
entering upon a diplomatic and naval campaign 
in China, commissioned his brother to visit 
Queen Victoria at Osborne. Prince Henry is a 
favorite among the queen’s grandsons, and in 
consequence of his visit more friendly relations 
between England and Germany have been 
established. 

Whatever may be the rival policies of Russia 
and England in China, the family relations of 
the two courts tend to promote compromise andj 
peace. Nicholas II. has married a granddaughter 
of the queen, and is strongly influenced by his 
mother, who is a sister of the Princess of Wales. 
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A Street Incident. 


N English clergyman of eminence was asked 
A by a group of London friends whose was the 
best sermon he had ever heard. 

“Tf you mean,” he answered, “the sermon which 
has influenced me most directly and never been 
forgotten, I can tell you at once. It was preached 
in the streets of Boston many years ago by a 
blind man.” 

He had been preaching, he said, in Phillips 
Brooks’s church, and had started to walk back to 
the house where he was staying. Being a stranger 
to Boston, he became confused, and turning to a 
man who was behind him, asked to be directed to 
the house. 

“Why, it is the preacher!” exclaimed his com- 
panion. ‘I know you by your voice, for I was in 
the church and heard you preach. I am blind, 
but I can show you the way. I can take you to 
the door.” 

The clergyman protested that he could not 
think of troubling the blind man, and that he 
could find his way by himself. 

“Surely,” said his new acquaintance, “you will 
not refuse me the pleasure of conducting you. | 
am not a beggar. Every one is so kind to me, and 
it is seldom indeed that I can render any one a 
service.” 

So the two men went on arm in arm, and in ten 
minutes they were at the right door and had 
parted. During that short walk the best sermon 
which the clergyman had ever heard was preached. 

“It was simply,” he said to his English friends, 
“the story of a man blind from his birth, whose 
face was shining with contentment and peace, and 
whose heart was thrilled with a sense of his 
mercies and blessings. 

“His parents had sent him to a school for the 
blind where he had been taught to read by raised 
letters, and they had left him a small income 
which sufficed for his wants. He lived alone, but 
could go about the streets without a guide. He 
told me that he considered that he ought to be 
thankful for being born blind, because he had so 
much leisure for quiet thought. There would be 
time enough in another world for him to see 
everything. 

“I have never forgotten that sermon,” added 
the clergyman. “His example of contentment 
and serenity of mind has never ceased to be 
helpful tome. I have told the story often to my 
English congregations, and it has always deeply 
affected them.” 

So true is it that moral influence is never wasted 
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Not Complimentary. 


R. Scott O’Connor, in a recent article on 
Tennyson and his friends at Freshwate! 
tells an amusing anecdote of the opinio) 

expressed by an aged shepherd formerly employe 
on the laureate’s estate, concerning his maste!. 
The man, who was too old for work, had been 
given a pension, and was living in a little cottage: 
belonging to the Farringford property, where bi 
was visited one day by the poet’s niece. Th 
young lady sat with him for some time, and before 
leaving read to him one of her famous uncle's 


ms. 
“Well, miss, but that was fine!” he said grat: 

fully as she concluded. ‘What a head-piece }\ 
must have on him, to be sure! You’d never thin 
it now, to look at him.” 

The visitor was surprised. “Oh yes, shepherd! 
she exclaimed. “Why, I think he has a beautifu!. 
noble head!” 

“Well, well, miss,” conceded the old man, “th:i 
may be, but you’d never think it, anyway, to he: 
him talk!” 

It seems to have been Tennyson’s lot to hei! 
many stories of this sort about himself. Fath! 
Haythornethwaite once related to the poet tle 
substance of a literary conversation he had 
enjoyed with an old gardener. The subject 0! 





poetic genius was evidently opened by tle 
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gardener, who was busy with his spade at the| “The man said,” she repeated, “that I had | 


time, and began with this rather fundamental | 
question: 
“That Shakespeare’s a great poet, aint he?” 
“Yes.” 
“And this Tennyson’s a great poet, aint he?” 
“Ves.” 
“Then,” driving his spade into the ground with 
emphasis, “I don’t think nothink o’ neither of 
*em!” 
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BORN IN A SNUFF-MILL. 


Gilbert Stuart, the artist, who made so familiar 
to Americans the features of Washington and his 
wife, was once visited by two Philadelphia artists. 
The visit was notable from the fact that Stuart 
imitated the inebriate who always concluded his 
exhortation against drinking spirits with, “Do as 
I tell you, not as I do.” 

One of the artists asked Stuart for a pinch of 
snuff from the box in which he was inserting a 
thumb and finger every few minutes, and then 
applying them to his own nostrils. 

“J will give it to you,” said Stuart, proffering 
the box, “but I advise you not to take it. Snuff- 
taking is a vile habit, and should be avoided.” 

“Your practice contradicts your precept, Mr. 
Stuart,” answered the gentleman. 

“Sir, I can’t help it,” replied Stuart. “Let me 
tell you a story. Once I was travelling during a 
very dark night, and coachee dumped us in a 
ditch. We scrambled up, and on finding by exam- 
ination that our legs and arms were unbroken, 
thought of the poor fellow shut up in the basket 
with the baggage. He was found senseless and 
his neck twisted awry. 

“A passenger began to untwist the man’s neck 
that he might set his head straight on his shoulders. 
The senseless man, recovered by the wrench, 
roared out: 

**Let me alone! Let me alone! I’m not hurt! 
I was born so!’ Gentlemen,” added Stuart, “I 
was born so. I was born in a snuff-mill,” and he 
emphasized the remark by taking an enormous 
pinch of snuff. 

“This,” says the author of “Heirlooms in 
Miniature,” “was literally true, as Gilbert Stuart’s 
father, a Scotchman, built the first snuff-mill ever 
erected in New England.” 
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A GREAT FRENCH DUEL. 


The death recently in Paris of a once prominent 
man, Monsieur de Fourtou, recalls what was 
perhaps the most laughable French duel ever 
fought. It took place on November 21, 1878, at 
Plessis-Piquet, and was “fought’’ between two no 
less personages than Gambetta, who was then 
practically the dictator of France, and this same 
Monsieur de Fourtou. 

Some heated words had passed between the two 
in the Chamber of Deputiés, for which, according 
to the French idea of honor, nothing could atone 
except a duel. The two men met,.therefore, on 
the field, attended by their seconds and the 
surgeons. 

A look over the field was enough to convince 
any one present that there would be no occasjon 
for the doctors’ services. A thick November fog 
overhung the scene—so thick that one could 
hardly see his hand before his face. The arrange- 
ments for the duel required that it should be 
fought at thirty-five paces. 

Nor was the fog the only thing which tended to 
put the combatants out of sight of each other. 
On the way to the field Monsieur de Fourtou said: 

“Monsieur Gambetta has but one eye, and I am 
short-sighted, so the game will be about even.” 

It was rendered still more “even” by the fog. 
Neither man could see the other, and the sole 
danger was to the seconds and the doctors. 

Almost miraculously, the two bullets which 
were exchanged missed the persons in attendance. 
Everybody’s honor was satisfied, and the whole 
party went home. 

“That,” said Monsieur Gambetta on the way, 
“was as near to being a skirmish in the dark as 
anything I ever saw!” 
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“HE LOVED THE CHILDREN.” 


Thackeray’s words were satirical, and he him- 
self was called a cynic; but the author of ‘“‘Love 
Affairs of Some Famous Men” shows what sort 
of a heart beat in the satirist’s breast by quoting 
from the letter of one to whom the following 
incident happened: 

“In the week following his death there appeared 
some genial memorial lines in the pages of Punch. 
Walking down the then unsavory thoroughfare 
known as Bedfordbury, my eye caught the open 
page of the popular periodical, and I stayed to 
read the graceful tribute to the dead moralist. 
Turning away at length, a poorly-dressed man in 
working garb said to me: 

“*T knew that man, sir.’ 

“*You knew Thackeray?’ I asked. 

“*Yes, sir. I keep that little baker’s shop 
yonder’ (pointing to the opposite side of the 
street), ‘and many’s the time Thackeray would 
come and buy a pound or two of cake of me. I 
cut it into slices for him, and then, distributing it 
among a crowd of hungry children, he would walk 
away and hide in that court over there, that he 
might have the pleasure of seeing their enjoyment. 
He didn’t know I knew him, but I did. People 
used to call him a cynic, sir, but it wasn’t true. 
He loved the children, sir, and no man is a cynic 
who dees that!’ ” 
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IT JOGGLED RIGHT. 


The general tendency to look at the actions of 
others through one’s own particular spectacles is 
frequently observed. Perhaps not so often noticed, 
however, in the habit of unconsciously rendering 
another’s speeeh into one’s own language. 

A Boston girl who had been taking her first | 
lesson in bieyele-riding expressed her satisfaction = 
at home, at the result of the experiment. 


| a chair that had been altered. 


made most satisfactory progress for a novice.” 

“Why, did he really say that?’ was the ow-| 
prised query. 

“Well, no,” answered the Boston young woman, 
after a moment’s reflection, ‘“‘what he did say was, 
*You’ll do fust-rate for a new beginner!’ ”’ 

A friend of the poet Bryant chanced to be alone 
in his study when a cabinet-maker brought home 
When Mr. Bryant 
returned, he asked: 

“Miss Robbins, what did the man say about my 
chair?” 

“He said,” answered the visitor, “that the 
equilibrium is now admirably adjusted.” 

“What a fine fellow!” said Mr. Bryant, laughing. 


“T never heard him talk like that. Were those 
his exact words ?”’ 

“Well, he said, ‘It joggles just right!’ ” repeated 
Miss Robbins. 





To Our Oldest Friends. 
A Request. 


In order that we may secure statisti- 


cal information that may be of service 
to us and to our oldest subscribers, we | 


would like to 


Hear from every family to which The 
Companion has been a Regular Visitor 
for Twenty-Five Years or More. 


If during that time The Companion | 


has been addressed to different names 


—for instance, to a son or daughter of | opp 


the original subscriber—please mention 
this, and state as accurately as recol- 
lection will permit, during what years 
each person received the paper. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
201 Columbus Ave. Boston, Mass. 





A BRILLIANT ADVOCATE. 


The late Sir Frank Lockwood, one of the most | 
brilliant advocates of the English bar, was famed | 


alike for his witticisms and his professional acute- 
ness. An instance of his ready wit which the 


Manchester Guardian gives, came to hand during | 


one of his autumnal visits to Scotland. 


It is a custom with Scottish territorial magnates | 
to be known by the names of their estates. Thus 
Mr. and Mrs. Cameron, of Lochiel, the immediate 
predecessors of Mr. and Mrs. Lockwood at a 


social function, were announced as Lochiel and 


Mrs. Cameron. 

The wily Yorkshireman promptly gave in his 
own name and his wife’s, as 26 Lennox Garden 
and Mrs. Lockw 
Touching a remark as to the extraordinary 
dullness of certain men who have occupied the 
the icial bench, Sir Frank Lockwood related in 

e ae words an instance within his own 

ence: 





man had stolen a spade, and was tried before 
a stupid but well meaning and thoroughly con- 
scientious magistrate e carefully looked up 
“Archibald’s Criminal Law,” to find a precedent 
on which he could convict and punish the man. 

“T can’t find anything under the word ‘spade,’ ” 
said he, “although I see that a man was convicted 
and severely punished for stealing a shovel.” 
Then a. > = eu 7! ge B over his 
spectacles, he ou have @ very 
narrow escape, ry 4 may go now. * 


DISCREET SILENCE. 


An excellent piece of advice was that once | 


given to George Gray, a young Methodist preacher, 
who was a mere boy when he began his work. 
Within a few days of the time he was fifteen-and- 
a-half years old, his name was on the records of 


an Annual Conference as a travelling preacher— | 


the youngest candidate ever received in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He was sent to 
the Barre circuit, in Vermont. 


As he mounted his horse to set out for his 
appointed field of labor—a jaunt*of more than 


two hundred miles—his uncle, a Methodist of | $ 


ve him a 
and to w 


much shrewdness and humor, 
address which he never forgot, 
often referred in later years. 


arting | 


said he, looking up at the youthful rider 
under his s shaggy eyebrows; “for if you do 80 | 
pretend, the , poomse wil soon find out that you are 
sadly mistaken, but neither,” he added after a 
moment’s pause, “‘need ou tell them how little 
you know, for this they will find out soon enough!” 


HAMLET. 


Apropos of a recent English revival of Hamlet, 
the well-known author of “Vice Versa” told the 
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Which has brought to the front the 


Geo. S. Parker 























































ich he | 


“Never pretend that you know much, George,” | 
rom | 


following stories to the London correspondent of 


Harper’s Bazar: 


At one ter ss ag of that play two women sat 
behind hi gy, lower-class British females, 
robably from the suburbs. One had “treated” 
e other, and wanted some acknowledgment. 
So she said, tentatively: 
“Th pore 7 you yoy t ‘it, my dear?” 
“Well,” said the other, “you know it aint what | 
you could call a deep play, s it?” 
he other tale was about a farmer who went to 
see Hamlet for the first time sy quite | 
unbiased by any knowledge of eit 
author. 
After the Prince of Denmark had made his first 
exi the man asked his neighbor: 
$s that young man in lack come on again?’ 
“Oh yes,” was the answer. “You'll see a good 
deal 0! him.” 
’ said the farmer, “then I’m off!” 
left the theatre. 


and he 


er tragedy or | 


Mr. LITCHFIELD, the art dealer, when exhib- | 





iting some panels of tapesti Fonam ye + 

return of one, thus: “Sen¢ pane eight by ten, 

Venus and Adonis, Litchfield.” A puzzled clerk 
sent on the message to the city of Litchfield, and 

received the reply, “No such firm as Venus and 

Adonis known here. 


Try Manchester.” 








| Proven Under Test : 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
Fe LLLILIIIii ii iiiiiiiiiiiis * and made it famous as the clean pen. For 
9 writing it does everything but furnish the 
~ > Do Not Stammer. x ideas. Ink and pen are always with you 
|~4 Write for Names and Addresses of Pupils 1. | for service. It was not luck but brains 
| od rmanently cured, five, seven, nine and thir- Le | that produced it, and we offer in a finish- 
| ed Philedeiokis re send for 60. age book tne be ed pen the product of our experiments 
jute, 
* Pa. Established 1854, EDWIN S. Fe | Bho — h you can try the old kinds 
e{ JOHN N, Principal and Founder (who cured be | b 5 t Parker at @ 
Seen ee ee a: | Sch. te en wi eaet ee Seely. The 
| , fo » é yne F ° J 
LPSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSISSi dealer who says, ‘‘ They are all about the 
Have same,"’ doesn't keep the Parker. If he tries 
to sell you an old-style pen, send to us. 
You | aricose } eins, Standard Parker, - - $2.00 and upwards. 






** Special,’’ $1.50. ‘‘ Silver Dollar,’’ $1.00. 
Post-paid. Booklet FREE. 
The Parker Pen Co., 90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


VACATION DICTURES| 


Weak Knees, Weak Ankles, 
or Swollen Joints? Our 
Patent Seamless Heel 


Elastic 
Stockings 


afford immediate relief, | 
and in thousands of cases 
permanently cure these 
troubles. Made strictly to 

. measure at about one- 
half usual prices. Don’t suffer, we can help you. 
Send for prices and self-measuring directions. 
TIS & SPINDELL Wyman Block, L 
























“A perfect type of the highest order 
excellence in manutacture.” 


Walter Baker & 60:5 
oo 








are the pride of the owner and admira- 
tion of friends. The only really adjustable, 
contractible and extensible album {4 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS. 
Prices range from 80 cents to $5.00. 
Send for Special Catalogue Y. 
Mount your prints with Carter’s Photolibrary 


Paste. Sold e veryw here or sent by mail. 2-oz. 
tube, 5 cents ; 7-0z. tube or 4-oz. jar for 25 ¢ ents. 





c orien s W r iting Fluid ws the perfection Ds 
ger inks. Carter's Black tetter 
nk lle the "Household. “ve a 
THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY, Patinn 


Boston, Mass. 








Absolutely Pure. 
| Delicious. 
Nutritious. 


cosTs LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 
By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 

















HERE’S A 
MONEY MAKER 
AGENTS =: 


Automatic 


Carpet Stretcher & Tacker 


Sells itself. Works on an entirely new 
principle, Operator stands in piretshing 
and tacking carpet. Oan stretch and tac 
two thicknesses. Stretcher draws your 

weight with the carpet.Don’t pound fin- 
gers or wear out knees .DrivesS0 tacks 

| a a ay Every Mch. eparantess. rq 


le Ka fd in_ U.S. 
Tac = Whine el 

















putter post paid De. 
| terms, cartoon circular and catalogue. 
' Good com. Splendid seller. Other si 
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Do you want to try | 
this delightful 
dentifrice ? i 


You may trust it 
as you would an old friend. Our parents 
and grandparents used it years ago 
It is just as good to-day. 

A Sample Phial will be mailed to you free = 
on receipt of three cents (postage), if you 
mention THE COMPANION. 

Address P. O. Box 247, New York City. 3 
HALL & RUCKEL, Sole Proprietors, 


New York. (Established 1848.) London. = 


Maal 
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Bailey’s “Won't Slip” Tires. 


SEVEN ‘*WON’T SLIP’? REASONS _ Better Than Insurance. 
Single Tube. 











ist. The y will not slip under any conditions of surface, 
uch wet ca —— asphalt, concrete, plank or 
macadaim road ; wil further guarantee that they 
can be ridden on Yee ‘without slipping. 
2d. It is a much easier tire to ride on a p< road, 
such as pavements, or rough macadam, as the teeth 
form a cushion to the tire 
3d. It is a much swifter tire over smooth surface, as 
it Ce an air space between the surface and tire 
and destroys the suction to the surface, which is 
always found with any other tire. 
4th. It is 9% puncture-proof when under pressure. 
Sth. It throws less mud than a plain ribbed or scored 
re, as the teeth, when released from pressure, re- 
lease the mud directly on the surface. 
6th. It is a much more durable tire having this tread 
surface, which will wear three or four times as long 
as other tires. 
7th. It is acknowledged to be the handsomest tire 
ever made. (Send for Catalogue.) 


Order them on your new mount when buying. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price, $10.00 per pair. 


C. J. BAILEY & COMPANY, 22 hasiinen-4 Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The white stone lady on the 


grass 
Peneath the walnut-tree, 
She never smiles to see me 


nase 
Or blows a kiss to me. 


She holds a cup with both 
her hands 

With doves upon its brink, 

And, oh, so very still she 


stands, 
The thrushes come to 
drink. 
She will not listen when I 
speak- 
She never seemed to know 
When once I climbed to kiss 
r chee 
And brush away the snow. 
She peer took the daisy- 
v 


iy 
I gave her yesterday; 
She never cares to hear me 


sing 
Or watch me at my play. 


But still she looks through sun or rain 

Towards the garden-door, . 
As though some child should come again 

ho often came before. 

Some little child who went away 

Before they knew of me— 
Another child who used to play 

Beneath the walnut-tree. 

ROSAMOND MARRIOTT WATSON. 
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Lorenzo Dow and the Cobbler. 


ORENZO DOW, an eccentric 
circuit - preacher widely 
known through New Eng- 
land and the South, eighty 
years ago, lives in tradition 
chiefly for his oddities; but 
he was a man of strong char- 

3 acter, who loved his work 
and loved the souls of men. 

His sermons and his ways of doing good were 
peculiarly his own, but they were often surpris- 
ingly effectual—not merely because he was 
singular, but because he was sincere. An aged 
lady whose father’s large farmhouse was one of 
Mr. Dow’s favorite stopping-places in Rhode 
Island, related some years ago the following story 
of him from her earliest recollection : 

One winter afternoon my father overtook the 
eccentric preacher on his way to fulfil an engage- 
ment, and took him into his wagon. 

“T am glad to ride,” said Dow, “for there is a 
thaw coming, and one of my boots has sprung 
a-leak.”’ 

As they went on my father suggested a way to 
repair the damage. ‘A cobbler lives in that 
little red house yonder,” he said. “He is poor, 
lame, crabbed and cross, but a good workman.” 

“Just the place for me,” said Dow, jumping 
off and going into the little shop. He sat down 
silently in front of a few brands smoldering 
upon the hearth, and pulling off his boot handed 
it to the cobbler. The man looked at the leak 
and swore. 

“I am afraid you are not a Christian, my 
friend,” said Dow, quietly. 

“There are no Christians,’’ retorted the cobbler. 
“There are plenty who pretend to be;’’ and he 
waxed his thread with an angry jerk that seemed 
to emphasize what he said. 

“Your room is so cold that your wax is hard. 
Shall I put more wood on your fire?” said the 
preacher. 

“I work to keep warm,”’ was the shoemaker’s 
curt reply, as he pushed a last into the boot and 
adjusted his clamp. “I’ve little enough wood 
cut, and no one to eut more, and this lame leg 
won't allow me to do for myself.” 

Dow removed his long caped cloak, put his 
bootless foot into an old shoe lying near, and 
going to the shed found an axe and went to work. 
Before the boot was ready he had split and 
carried in all the wood in the shed, piled it neatly 
in a corner, and made a blazing fire of the chips. 

When the boot was done he put it on, paid for 
the work, and taking his cloak said, ““Thank you, 
my friend ; you have proved yourself ‘a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed.’ ”’ 

The reply came this time with real civility: 
“I’m much obleeged to you. J shouldn’t wonder 
if there was some Christians in the world—and 
you one of ’em.” 

“I try to be one; good-by ;” and Dow was off, 
leaving the astonished cobbler saying to himself, 
“Wal, ef he’s tryin’ he don’t take it all out in 
talk. He never preached at me so much as a 
word.” 

That evening Dow, who often picked up his 
text on his way to meeting, spoke from the words 
that had come to him in the shop (2 Tim. 2: 15): 
“Study to shew thyself approved unto God, a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed.” He 
had a large audience and he preached practical 
religion to them, enforcing in his original way 
the truth that everywhere there were poor and 
unfortunate people for Christians to look after, 
and this work must be done “if we expect the 
world to believe in our Christianity.” 

Dow spent that night with us, and the next 
morning one of my father’s teams left a load of 
wood at the lame cobbler’s door. Passing the 
shop on his way to his next appointment, Dow 
looked in and said: 

“Good morning, my friend. I would saw this 
wood for you, but there are duties awaiting me 
further on. I think there must be Christians 
enough in this community to look after a useful 
citizen like you.” 

Before the cobbler had recovered from his 
astonishment at being called a “useful citizen’ 





acy 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| two or three schoolboys came to have little jobs 
| of cobbling done, and while they waited they 
| acted on the hint given by Dow in his sermon 
| and worked at the wood-pile. f 

From that time little kindnesses done to the 
erabbed temper. His neighbors gave him no 
use for it. 

“Everybody seems to be helping me,” he said. 
“Tf I’m ‘a useful citizen’ I ought to be ashamed 
| not to help somebody myself.” 
| ‘The next time Dow came to our neighborhood 
he was told: 

“The cobbler has given up his cider and pipe, 
he sings hymns instead of foolish songs, and 
reads the Bible to a blind neighbor.” 

Dow replied, “‘A little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump’—and a little good example goes a 
great way.” 

Whatever Lorenzo Dow’s singularities were, 
he understood the religion of the New Testament. 
He knew that a Christian is at his best only 
| when he makes himself an object-lesson of his 


doctrine. 
| 
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The Belled Boy. 


During the political campaign of 1856, James 
Buchanan, the Democratic nominee for the presi- 
dency, paid a visit to Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, 
his native place, where he was received with the 
ery, “Hurrah for Uncle Jimmie!” He stopped 
with the late Doctor Schaff, then a professor 
in the theological seminary, and Mrs. Schaff, 
anxious about the dinner, gave special instructions 
to her colored cook, emphasizing them by the 
remark that the guest might become President 
of the United States. “Well, missus,” placidly 
answered the cook, ‘I guess he aint God Almighty, 
is he?” 

The father of Buchanan—the fifteenth Presi- 
dent—was an immigrant from northern Ireland, 
and in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
built two log cabins, three miles from Mercersburg, 
to serve as a trading-post for the Indians and the 
settlers in that sparsely settled region. When 
James was a little boy, his mother, busy at the 


to tie a bell around his neck that he might not get 
beyond her hearing. The motherly device gave 
rise to the story—one of the traditions of the neigh- 
borhood—of “Jamie and the bell,” which Doctor 
Schaff, shortly after the inauguration of Mr. 
Buchanan, told toa Sunday school at Carlisle. The 
incident—afterward erroneously told of James G. 
Blaine when he was a candidate for the presi- 
dency—is thus narrated in the address, which we 
copy from the “Life of Philip Schaff,” by his son: 


“Three miles from the town [Mercersburg] 
where I live, a little boy was born in the moun- 
tains whose name was Jamie. en he was 
four or five years of age, his good mother, afraid 
that she should lose her Irish boy amid the rocks 
and bushes, tied a little bell around his neck, that 
she might know if he were near by, or far off. 
LJ was ‘little Jamie with a bell around his 
neck.’ 


“When the boy was 7 years old, his father 

moved to the town where I live. There he studied 

Latin and Greek, and when he was fourteen, his 

father brought him to this big town of yours, and 

to this tg come {Dickinson}, and here he grad- 

NS pas 7 is is ‘little Jamie with a bell around 
s neck. 


“At Lege eg he was admitted as a lawyer in 
Lanecaster—then was sent to Harrisburg to the 
legislature; then to Congress at Was. angen; 
then he was sent to Russia, and then to England, 
to represent this great government of ours before 
kings and rulers of the great powers of the world. 
All this was ‘little Jamie with a bell around his 
neck.’ And now where is ‘little Jamie’ to-lay? 
He is at Washington in the presidential chair, the 
chief magistrate of this great American nation! 
This is ‘little Jamie with a bell around his neck.’ ” 


Sr ERR Ee a men 


‘‘IT am a Cochran.”’ 


During the reign of James II. there were many 
instances of devotion to the cause of political and 
religious faith, but the daring deed of Grisell 
Cochran bears the palm for romantic adventure, 
desperate courage and filial love. Sir James 
Cochran, an adherent of the Pretender, was 
captured, lodged in the Tolbooth, the chief prison 
of Edinburgh, on the third of July, 1685, and 
condemned to die. He was allowed to see no 
member of his family except his daughter, Grisell, 
a delicate girl of eighteen. 


A short time before the death-warrant was 
expected by the pert council of the =_. Grisell 
informed her father that she should not see him 
again for several days, as she had some important 
matters in hand. ssing her father, she left the 
cell i, ~~~ eames words: “Remember, I 

ran 


am a ! 

At that time it took the London mail two weeks 
to reach Edinburgh, and Grisell had determined 
to intercept the post-bearer on the border. With 
this — intent and a pair of small pistols, the 
brave girl set out, dressed as a servant-girl, to 
visit the home of her old nurse, who lived at 
Belford, close to the border. 

This faithful woman gave her the costume of a 
yous man, which the girl put on and crossed the 

rder. Just beyond Belford, Grisell stopped at 
an inn to await the arrival of the mail-carrier 
from London, who was then due at the place. 
Calling the hostess, the girl asked for a glass of 
water, to the surprise of the hostess, who wished 
her to take ale. 

“Have you a well near? I will pay for water as 
for ale,” said Grisell, and the woman went out to 
got her what she wished, first saying, “Be pleased 

keep as quiet as you can, for there is one 
asleep in yonder room whom I would ill like to 
waken. ind you, my pretty lad, do not touch 
the postman’s pistols there,” pointing to the table 
where they lay. With this warning the woman 
went out. Grisell’s heart gave a throb. . Through 
the half-open door she caught a glimpse of the 
coveted geo 
y 





Stepping softly to the pistols, she quietly 
uncharged them. Then she crept into the room 
where the sleeper lay, and tried to move the 


leathern bags without arousing him, but he lay 
heavily across them, and she could do nothing. 
She decided to follow him on the road. 
the hostess for her refreshment, Grisell left 
inn and went forward on the post route. 
Belford and Berwick the mail-carrier came up 
with her, and both journeyed on together for 
some distance, — pleasantly. At length 
Grisell felt it was time to act. 








Paying | 
the 


| 


} 


cobbler became so common that he quite lost his | 4 


counter of the store and with household cares, used | . 





| knife, for the lion pinned him 
Between | 


have taken a fancy to those bags of yours, and I 
must and will have them!” 

“If you mean’ to make merry at my expense,” 
said the astonished carrier, “you are welcome ; 
but if you are in earnest I am ready for you.’ 
And he took out a pistol and levelled it at his 
companion. Grisell did not know whether the 
istols had been recharged, but she put on a bold 


ront. 

“I have told you the truth—that I must have 
that mail,” she said stoutly. “If you will not be 
persuaded, what can I do? now, choose!” 
and she procensed a pistol at his head. } 

“The blood be on your own head!” cried the 
man as he fired. There was a flash in the pan! 
In a rage he drew the other pistol and fired again, 
with the same result. Throwing himself to the 

ound, he tried to drag the supposed youth from 

is horse, but Grisell was too \—y- She seized 
the bags, and putting spurs to her horse, dashed 
forward. When a safe distance had been passed, | 
she opened the bags and destroyed the fateful | 
document. 

Grisell Cochran’s brave deed was soon known | 
all over Scotland, and the result was that a 
pardon was granted to her father. Her only 
explanation of her cqurageous conduct was the 
simple statement, ‘‘I am a Cochran!” 


- i io 


‘“*My Mamma Says So.” 


A little maiden six years old, 
With curling hair of fine spun 
Stood swinging on a garden ga 
And chattering to a tiny mate 


‘old, 
e 


marvellous happenings 
of late 

In some far distant foreign 
state. 

“My dear,” said I, “how do 
you now 

That all these 
things are so? 

Slowly she raised her azure 
eyes, 

Fillea with unspeakable sur- 

ise, 

Then said with childish dig- 
nity 

Most quaint and beautiful to 
see, 

“My mamma says so!” 

Dear little girl, in future 

rs, 
en those sweet eyes are 

dimmed with tears 

When haunting doubts ob- 
scure your view 

And trusted teachers prove 


untrue. 
Not all the lore of sages old, 
an ancient tome unrolled, 


wondrous 
on 





As had thy ch: ’s simple creed: 
“My mamma says so.” 


MARY MARSHALL PARKS. 
—_—— SO 


Teasing a Young Soldier. 


In the “Personal Recollections” of Captain 
James Dinkins is an account of a little cadet who 
suffered a severe “scare” at the North Carolina 
Military Institute. When he entered the school, 
he reported at once to the president, Major Hill. 

a sir, what is your name?” asked Major 


“James Bleecker.” 

“Well, what is your middle name?” 

“T have no middle name. Just James.” 

The examination proceeded rather disastrously, 
but the cadet was finally dismissed, and told to 
answer to his name at reveille the next morning. 

The little fellow lay awake nearly all night, 
pm olny | he might not hear the drum-beat; an 
when it sounded he was promptly in line. The 
roll was called, and each boy answered ; but when 
it came to “Bleecker,” there proved to be several: 

<ie .and J.J. When the last-named was 
called, no one answered, and the little newcomer 
felt that he had been forgotten. 

After breakfast, when the — had gone to 
their rooms for study, little Bleecker heard a tap 
outside. He threw open the door, and found there 
a sergeant and two men, with their guns at a 
ear 


“ 


ry. 
have orders, sir,” said the sergeant, “to 


arrest you and take bp to Major Hill.’ 
The boy_started k in genuine horror and 
despair. He wondered if his father had any 


conception of the awful situation, and what he 
would say if he knew. But there was nothing to 
do but to yield, and he walked away with his 
guard. As soon as they reached the major’s 
presence, that officer asked : . 

“Why were you not at roll-call this morning?” 

“I was there,” replied the boy. 

“Sergeant, did he answer to his name?” 

“ 8 ” 


. sir. 
ee sir, why did you not answer to your 
e 99 


na 
“He did not call my name, sir. I was there! I 
~~ was there! But I did not hear my name 
called. 
“Call the roll, sergeant!” ordered the major. 


The sergeant began, and went on until he 
reached “Bleecker, J. J.” 

“Stop, sir!” said the major. “Is that your 
name?” 


“No, sir, my name is James Bleecker.” 

“But you told me that your name was just 
James Bleecker.” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Well, doesn’t j stand for just?” 

This was the major’s private joke, which he 
| — in secret, and at which he never 
smiled. 
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A Lion-Hunter’s Story. 


Dr. Aurel Schulz, in the record of exploration 
and sport by himself and Mr. August Hammar, 
entitled “The New Africa,” tells of an old Dutch 
hunter named Jan whose tales of lion-hunting 
were rather tales of a certain nameless big yellow 
boarhound that he possessed than tales of lions; 
but they were none the worse for that. The story 
of the noble dog’s last fight was the best of all. 


After —y a hard battle with big game, in 
which the big yellow dog had always behaved 
geienty and faithfully, Jan was one day on the 
ookout for game, and judged by the dog’s actions 
that it was near. The country was hilly, bushy 
and stony, and long, wiry grass covered the open 
spaces. The dog indicated a thicket in a hollow, 
and Jan sent him into it. 

Presently, with an angry prowl, 
forth into the open, and Jan ga 
The lion went back into the thicket, and after a 
series of howls, all was still. Jan assumed that 
his shot must have finished the beast, and went 
into the thicket after him, followed by the dog. 

As soon as he came within a few feet of the 
animal, he saw that his shot had not killed, but 
merely scratched it. The lion rose and leaped 
upon Jan with a horrible roar, knocking him clean 
over on his face, with his loaded gun underneath 
him. He could not get the _ out or draw a 

own 


wn. 
But now the dog had seized the lion by the left 


a big lion issued 
ve him a shot. 





ear. The lion turned, and with a stroke of his 
paw disembowelled the dog. It was done in an | 


instant, and the lion in that instant was ready to 
turn and destroy the man; but the moment was | 


“My friend,” she said, turning suddenly, “I | enough to enable the quick hunter to whirl his 
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un around with the muzzle to the lion’s head. 

e pulled the trigger, and the lion was dead. 

But so also was the faithful dog, after saving 
his master’s life. “I felt no fear,” said Jan, “but 
when it was all over I sat and wept like a child, 

artly from shock, and mostly for the loss of my 
groot geel hond’” (big yellow dog). “The lion’s 
skin,” Jan went on, “I sold for two pounds ten to 
oy powder and lead with.” 

ere Jan ceased, and no blandishments or 
inducements could get another word out of him. 
yin Tye 5 the last story of the big dog, he paid 
a tribute of regret to the faithful friend by refusing 
to speak again that night. 


29 ____ 


First Lessons. 


The first two lessons on board ship are, perhaps, 
obedience and the learning to keep things “ship- 
shape.” In accomplishing the latter task, there 
must be no waste. Economy is as requisite as 
order. A writer who calls himself “a Yankee 
sailor’ tells in his reminiscences, entitled “On 
Many Seas,” the story of his introduction to 
marine discipline. He says: 


My first job was to scrub the brass work about 
the wheel and screw-steering gear. The steamer 
ey! new, there was a deal of work to do about 
the rigging, which had stretched all out of shape 
on the passage from Fairhaven to New York. 

On this, my first day, they had been setting up 
the lower rigging, and the decks were ve much 
littered, when the mate ordered me to “sweep 
ap.’ 


First, I went round and gathered up a handful 
of “shakings,” that is, odds and ends of rope 
yarns, and with them a brand-new piece of inch- 
and-a-half manilla rope, about six or seven feet 
long, which had been cut off for some purpose. 
Supposing this to be of no value where there was 
such an abundance of rope of all sorts, I care- 
lessly threw it overboard. 7 

The mate was on the Poon and hearing the 
splash, looked to see wha’ had caused it. own 
he came on the main-deck, and asked me who 
had thrown the piece of rope overboard. 

“T did,” said 1; and then I got a lecture on 
economy so emphatic, and so punctuated with 
abusive epithets, that I have never for otten it. 

He told me I was the most useless fool he had 
ever come across, in a long and varied career, 
and threatened to throw me overboard after the 
rope. hen the squall was at its height, the 
captain came over the gangway. 

“What’s the matter, Mr. Johnson?” he asked. 

“Oh, this boy's made a good beginning!” was 
the scornful 7. 

“Why, what has he done?” 

“Only thrown half a coil of new rope overboard 
so far. I don’t know what he’ll do before he gets 
the decks cleared up.” 

“T did not,” said I, comin 
threw over a little piece. 
d for anything, or I wouldn’t have done it.” 
he mate looked daggers at me, and the captain 
, 80 a that I never oy It: 

Let me tell you something, boy. Never con- 
tradict an officer; never speak unless you are 
spoken to, and always say ‘sir’ to your superiors, 
or you’ll get into trouble.’ 

hose were my lessons, two in one day. 


forward. “I only 


se it was 


3 


said 
“ 
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Came Home to Him. 


Farmer Billison, like many another man who is 
not a farmer, was addicted to the drink habit. 
He came to town one summer morning with a 
wagon-load of corn, sold it, and started for a dry- 
goods store to make a few purchases. There was 
a saloon on the way. 


Farmer Billison stepped inside to take a drink. 
Two or three other drinks followed, and then he 
lost all recollection. 

Late in the day he woke to find himself lying 
under a tree. He was about half-way home. is 
patient horses were nibbling the grass by the 
roadside. He gathered himself up, felt in his 
pockets, found his money all gone but seven cents, 
and then went and looked in his wagon to see 
what he had bought. 

There was a iu about three-fourths full of 
whiskey—and nothing else. 

“Twenty-five bushels of corn,” he said, “for 
! Old man,” he con- 
the ju by the handle and raising 

‘this won’t do! Old man,”— 
here he brought the jug down with all his might 
on the iron tire of one of the hind wheels, to the 
utter destruction of the jug and the total loss of 
the corn-juice,—‘“‘we’ll organize a total abstinence 
society right now!” 


This happened years ago. Farmer Billison is 
still a member of that total abstinence society in 
good standing. 


+o 


Born Too Late. 


A young man upon whose upper lip the first 
faint signs of adolescence had begun to manifest 
themselves had become deeply enamored of a 
maiden several years his senior. 


His home, and hers as well, was in an ambitious 
college town in the middle West, among whose 
municipal regulations—but let us not enctpate 

He had been under the influence of the tender 
passion for a period certainly not less than four 
weeks, and could wait no longer to know his fate, 
One eventful evening, after walking up and down 
the sidewalk in front of her home until nearly 
nine o’clock, he went up the doorsteps, rang the 
bell, and was admitted. The young lady received 
him in the parlor, and without loss of time he 
declared himself in the most impassioned manner. 

There was a brief silence. 

Then the deep tones of a distant bell were heard. 

“Harry,” she said, patting him gently on the 
head, “there goes the curfew. Come earlier next 
time. Good night!” 
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She Began Wrong. 


The Chicago Commons says that a lady, newly 
awakened in her conscience, set forth one day to 
visit the poor. Like some other well-meaning 
persons, she lacked preparation for her work. 
One thing she fully believed: that the poor are, 
almost as a matter of course, drunken and disso- 
lute. 


Her first call was upon a sturdy workingwoman. 
The lady walked in, and the woman—in her 
kitchen, doing some laundry work—received her 
with respectful politeness. 

“Good afternoon,” said the visitor. 

“Good afternoon,” answered the woman of the 
house. 

“Does your husband drink?” was the visitor’s 
next remark. 

“No. Does yours?” was the surprising but 
perhaps not unnatural answer. 

And the good lady, so the story goes, left the 
house aheuptly, convinced that the poor are 
mostly a thankless set, quite beyond the reach oi 
benevolence. 
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CHILDRENS PAGE 


Washington’s Birthday. 


Run the flags up, every one, 

Fly the old red, white and blue, 
All to honor Washington, 

Good and brave and true. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—2-@-— 


A Home Celebration. 


Donald was four and a half years old and 
went to a kindergarten, where he was taught 


many interesting things about the great and good |. 


General Washington; the father of his country. 
One of their songs began as follows: 

Oh, have you heard the story old, 

Of Washington, the good and bold, 

Of Washington, who’d sooner die 

Than stain his lips to tell a lie? 











drums were hung about the room, and mamma 
helped them drape a large flag in the doorway. 
Midway over this was placed the Washington 
family coat of arms, which mamma had painted 
in water-colors upon a shield of cardboard. 

The two broad red bars, surmounted by three 
stars, and the eagle at the very top, were greatly 
admired by the boys. 

“What do these words mean?’ said Oscar, 
trying to read, Exitus acta probat. 

“That is the Washington Latin motto,” said 
mamma, “and means, “Ihe event justifies the 
act.’ 

Upon the afternoon of February twenty-second 
grandma and grandpa, with all the aunts, uncles 
and cousins in town, were invited to the celebra- 
tion. Mamma, in white fichu and powdered 
hair, made what Donald called a “most be-w-ti-ful 
Marfa Washington.”” Oscar was glorious in the 
full regimentals of a Revolutionary hero. 





“Bobby Shafto’s gone to sea, 
With silver buckles on his knee,” 
| laughingly sang Aunt Alice, as he opened the 
| door for her. 
| Donald, in his new sailor suit, posed as a 
naval hero. The programme, beginning and 
ending with patriotic music, was carried out with 
| spirit by young and old. Papa gave an address 


“He’d think it would make a sore on his lips to | and grandpa several stories from American 


tell a lie,” Donald explained to his brother Oscar. | history. 


Oscar’s oration was, however, voted 
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by all the gem of the occasion, and we give it in | 
full : 


e 
WASHINGTON, 


Washington was a bold and good man. He 
wasn’t afraid of anything. He’d go out on the 
mountains and go quietly behind a bear and 
shoot it. 

He could steer his boats among the icebergs, | 
and he did not care if he did freeze his feet. His 
soldiers didn’t care either, because they were | 
brave. Donald will sing a song about the lie 
he’d sooner die than tell, when he cut down his | 
father’s tree, so I shall not say anything about | 
that. His wife, Martha, kept the spinning-wheels 
in order. I saw her house at the World’s Fair. 
The British soldiers wore red coats, and their 
hair braided in one braid, like Cousin Ethel’s. 

We should all love our country. 

FRANCES EDWARDS BREWSTER. 


or 


THE CAT Cross.—It was in a primary school. 
The children had been cutting the Greek cross 
from colored papers. “What other forms of the 
cross do you know, Carl?’ asked the teacher. 
“The Roman cross and the cat cross,” replied 
Carl. 
Before he could reply a little voice piped: “I 
think he means the Maltese cross; he’s got a/| 
maltese kitty at home.’’ So it proved. 








“What do you mean by the cat cross?” | ip 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1. 
RIDDLE. 


As one man was my race begun, 

Wise, lofty, great, but only one; 

But see, before that race is run, 

How mighty I, beneath the sun! 

For soon I’ve grown so great and wide, 
That arongh me throngs a human tide ; 
And I sit like the nation’s bride, 

And queenly in my civic pride. 


But look, and I have grown amain, 
And stretch o’er mountain, stream and plain, 
With forests, towns and waving grain; 
A sister in the state-ly train. 
2. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
His creditors found that my first they must do; 
hat his second was empty they feared must be 
true. 
Vie Gey called at his house, he my third feigned 
to be 


Though that this was my fourth it was easy to see. 








— 


F you please, you may laud George 

up to the skies, 

As the man who won battles and 
never told lies. 

You may tell of his virtues in story 
and song; 

How he carefully sifted the right 
from the wrong; 

Of his wisdom in counsel, his 
bravery in war ; 

How he drove the grim British 
away from our shore. 

You may cherish forever his hat 
and his sword, 

And up to the skies our 
Washington laude 

Long, long may we hold him an 
example to youth, 

For honesty, temperance, courage 
and truth. 
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\ THILE we gaze with delight ona 
structure so grand, 

Let us honor the builder who drew 
out the plan, 

And added, through years of infinite 
care, 

Small stone upon stone, firmly fix- 
ing them there ; 

And though this may be but a girl's 
point of view, 

Let us give credit where it is cer- 
tainly due, 

And pluck from his laurels one leaf 
for another, 

So three cheers for our George, and 
four for his mother. 


Marcaret S. UNDERWOOD. 





They were playing a game called ““The Revolu- 
tionary War.” “This was General Washington’s 
favorite game,” said Donald. 

“Tt was not,” said Oscar, with the superior 
conviction of a boy of seven years. “General 
Washington had a million favorite games !’’ 

“Let us ask mamma to help us celebrate 


Washington’s Birthday,” said Oscar, and both | 


hurried off, full of patriotic zeal. 

Mamma was glad to have her little sons learn 
of their country, and gave them all the help they 
wished, furnishing a large framed picture of 
Washington, and allowing them the parlor and 
library for their decorations. The picture and 
various articles of furniture were gaily trimmed 
with tiny flags. 

“Now we must have a cherry-tree,” said 
Donald, “‘’cause that’s what he didn’t hurt his 
lips to tell about.” 

From mamma’s conservatory was brought a 
large shrubby plant, with glossy, dark green 
leaves. Mamma had no cherries, but gave an 
order upon the grocery man for candied ones, 
and the boys soon returned with the pretty fruit. 
They made stems of toothpicks, first stained a 
dark green with their toy paints. Then they 
tied the bunches among the thick leaves, and 
danced with delight around their beautiful cherry- 
tree, 

A bright new hatchet, from Oscar’s Christmas 
tool-box, was tied to the foot of the tree with gay 
colored ribbons. 

Red, white and blue tissue-paper was used to 
cover the gas-globes and the stand upon which 
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A Would-be Patriot. 


I'd like to be a patriot, 
I wonder if I can! 

Papa says I am growing fast, 
And soon will be a man. 


I want to be a patriot, 
Like General Washington ; 
But now there is not any war, 
And so I can’t be one. 


If there’s a war when I am old, 
Real old, perhaps I might 

Stay home and be a patriot, 
And send my sons to fight! 


I rather think I’d like that kind 
Of patriot to be; 

For battles are so dangerous, 
I might get hurt, you see! 


— OO 


A George Washington Story. 


“Guess I’ll beat Peter!’”’ said Bobby gaily. | 


The two little boys were going down to the 
church to help Mr. Shaw ring the bell on this 
cold Washington’s Birthday morning. But just 


as Bobby reached the gate Peter came around 


the corner. 


“I'll surprise him,’ laughed Bobby, as he | 
stooped down behind a snow-drift and made a | 


big, round snowball, swiftly and silently. 


Crunch, crunch, crunch, went the snow, nearer | 


and nearer. Up popped Bobby and away flew 





the cherry-tree stood. Toy swords, guns and | 





the snowball. 
“Oh!” said Peter, as he stopped suddenly. 





“Oh!” exclaimed Bobby, woefully, as he | 


heard a crash and saw Miss Bentley’s front 
window cracked and broken. 

“They always do it, always!’’ declared Peter, 
soberly. “If there’s a window anywhere around, 
a snowball’s sure to hit it! I broke a window 
last night, and I had to open my bank and take 
out every bit of my money to pay Mr. Black for 
it this morning. Hear!” he said as he jingled 
the coppers and dimes around in the end of his 
woollen mitten. 

“Umph!” exclaimed Bobby. “I sha’n’t pay. 
Miss Bentley didn’t see me! She’ll never know!” 

“Phew!” whistled Peter. “You aint much 
like George Washington, are you?” 

“Why ?” asked Bobby, crossly. 

“Don’t you remember the cherry-tree?”’ said | 
Peter. “And then there’s another story about a | 
colt. One day George Washington rode on the 
back of his mother’s favorite colt. The colt 
didn’t like it, and so he ran and jumped and 
kicked up, and—and—everything; until after a 
while he burst a blood-vessel and died! Marjory | 
told me that story last night. And George 
Washington told his mother all about it, every 
word; and Mrs. Washington was glad, because 
she always wanted him to tell the truth.” 

“Umph!” said Bobby again, as they went | 
quickly down the street. 

But what do you think! That very morning 
Bobby unlocked his bank and trudged over to 
Miss Bentley’s and told her a George Washington 
story, which is the very best kind of a story to 
tell at all times. Because why? Can’t you 
guess it? Because it will be a true one, my 
dear, every time! MARGARET DANE. 


| safety, brake, tire, 


+ my fifth with his booty he fled o’er the 
ine, 
With a look quite my whole, for he thought his 
luck fine. 
Il. 


At my first where he stopped he made quite a 
long stay, 

But into my second he stepped one fine day, 

Well disguised, for he wished to my third to some 
things, 

And he sped o’er the line at a fourth as on wings, 

But once in the states, a big sheriff appeared, 

And nabbed this fine gentleman, just as he'd 
feared ; 

And although Mr. Swindler was sadly unnerved, 

My whole they did to him, just as he deserved. 


3. 
A MENAGERIE UPSET. 
Birds and Beasts. 


1. A brass lot. 

. Dora, clasp me. 
Pitman’s rag. 

. He pans gold neat. 
Crush in thy honor. 
Iron C Horse. 

A crow says — 

Or my pine desk. 

. Doll Maria. 

O Leon! soap blisters. 
“© pair,” said Fred B. 
. Sad nippers. 

3. O, cabin men ran. 

4. Map out ship P. O. 

5. Chronic keys seare them. 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Step, frame, bridge, :amp, bar, spoke, pedal, 
kit, plate, fork, saddle, joint, 
nuts, wheel, lever, spindle, spring, bolt. 

2. W-heel, A-lien, S-word, H-earth, I-slander, 
N-arrow, G-race, T-able, O-range, N-ice. 

3..1. Date. 2. The vowels. 

4. 1. Pad, lock—padlock. 


4. 2. Crow, bar—crow- 
bar. 3. Out, side—outside. 
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AMERICAN Fruit IN GERMANY.—On the 


first of February the Prussian Minister of 
Finance issued an order prohibiting the importa- | 
tion of American fruit. Our ambassador at 
Berlin was not notified of the contemplated 
action. Vigorous remonstrances were made by | 
our government against what seemed to be a 
hostile discrimination, and the order was modi- 
fied by the Bundesrath or Federal Council, so as 
to apply only to fruit ‘stock, and to fruit found | 
to be infected with plant bugs. Our exports of | 
fruit to Germany have been increasing rapidly 
of late. They were valued during the second 
half of 1897 at about $1,200,000, which was 
considerably in excess of the exports for the 
entire preceding twelve months. 

A DANGEROUS Prest.—The reason given for 
the order of exclusion is the fear that the San 
José “seale,” or plant bug, may be introduced 
with the fruit. Some of these insects are reported 
to have been found on California pears which 
were examined by German experts. This pest 
is so destructive as to justify considerable appre- 
hension. It was introduced into this country 
about six years ago, probably from Chile, and it 
made its appearance first in California and 
Oregon, afterward gradually spreading until it 
has been found in most of the fruit-growing 
sections of the country. It is spread chiefly on 
nursery stock, but is also carried on fruit. 


A SENATOR ELECTED IN TENNESSEE.— 


The Legislature of Tennessee has elected Thomas | § 


B. Turley to fill the vacancy in the United States 
Senate created by the death of Senator Harris. 
Mr. Turley was already serving in the Senate 


under executive appointment. The election is q 


*for the unexpired term, which ends in March, 
1901. Mr. Turley is 53 years old. He served 
as a private in the Confederate army, and has 
practised law at Memphis; but had held no civil 
office prior to his appointment to the Senate last 
July. 


AN ITALIAN JUBILEE.—Fifty years ago 
there was no Italian nation, such as exists to-day. 
There were two kingdoms, the States of the 

, Church, and several duchies and 
other governments, more or less 
under the control of Austria; 
but there was no community of 
interests. The beginning of 
Italian national life dates back 
* to the revolution of 1848 in Sicily 
‘and Lombardy. Italy is now 
celebrating the jubilee of her 
national existence; although the 
present kingdom of Italy came 
into being on that historic day in 1860, when 
Garibaldi, victorious over the army of the Bour- 
bon ruler of the Two Sicilies, hailed Victor 
Emmanuel, “King of ltaly!” The festivities 
began January 12, the fiftieth anniversary of the 
rising at Palermo, and are to continue until March 
4, the fiftieth anniversary of the granting of a 
constitution by Charles Albert of Sardinia. 

JAPANESE IN HAwat.—The Japanese 
government some time ago withdrew its opposi- 
tion to the annexation of Hawaii to the United 
States, but continued solicitous with reference to 
the rights of its subjects in Hawaii. This 
matter has now been arranged by an agreement 
with our ‘government, which is reported to 
recognize the claim of the Japanese in Hawaii 
to equal rights with those in the United States, 
after the new treaty with Japan takes effect in 
1899. This will give them all the rights accorded 
to citizens of the most favored nation, including, | 
of course, naturalization and the ballot. 

NEW DISTURBANCES 
Although the final treaty between Greece and 
Turkey was signed several weeks ago, the 
Turkish troops remain in Thessaly, and there 
have recently been several collisions between 
them and the inhabitants of the Greek villages. 
The most serious encounter was in the district of 
Agrapha, west of Domoko, where several villages 
were occupied and burned by the Turks, after 
severe fighting. It is not clear whether the 
cause of the trouble was an attempt to collect 
taxes or the raid of a Turkish foraging party. 






KING OF ITALY. 


THE TsUNG-LI- YAMEN. — The Tsung-li- 
Yamen, which is mentioned frequently in 
despatches from China, is the Chinese Emperor’s 
is board of foreign affairs. It is 
f made up of the presidents of the 
oe | several boards of the government, 
\ ; ¥ such as the army and navy, civil | 
officers and public works, and it | 
*conduets all negotiations with 
foreign powers. Among its mem- 
bers at present are Li Hung 
Chang, the best-known Chinese 
statesman; Prince Kung, uncle of the emperor; 
Weng Tung Ho, who was the tutor of the 
emperor; Jung Lu, who is regarded as the ablest 
Chinese general ; and Chang Yen Huan, formerly 
minister to the United States. 





Li HUNG CHANG. 
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ELECTRICAL 








or Sore Throat. 


mediate relief. Sold only in boxes, 25 cents, 
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Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches” give im- 
(Ade. 


100 Flowering Bulbs 





*For 50 cts., Post-paid. 
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STAMPS, Album & List PREE | 100 dif. stamps, Sue, 
STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 


Hyacinths, pare Crocus, Freezias 
Jonquils ffodils, Washington 





only 10e. Agts. wtd. 50%, C. A. 
T MPS. 100 different og Peru,Mex- 
ico, Cuba, Turk . Egypt, ete., 


with small Album, only 

_ Spproral at 5 Agents “wanted. 
Price List Free 

STANDARD STAMP Go. 


EW 
Established 1885. 
St. Louis, Mo 


Lilies, Lilies 7 the Valley, Chinese 
Li Madonna Lilies, Tuberoses, 
Oxalis, Gladiolas. Will grow in the 
house or outdoors. 

50 Bulbs, 25c., Post-paid. 
HILLSIDE NURSERY, Somerville, Mass. 
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All kinds of Stamps, Rubber Type, etc. 
RUBBER STAMP Co, E 1, NEW HAVEN, Conx. 





Shrubs, Roses, Bulbs, fants. Seeds. 
A postal with your address will bring you our 
catalogue free. one of the most complete 
issued. Direct deal will save you money, this 
and the mail trade have been our specialt es for 
over a third of a century. 
Box 5 
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IF YOU HAVE RHEUMATISM 


, The Storrs & HarrisonCo., peiesvine,o. 














| Write to me and I will send you free a trial 


of a simple and harmless remedy which Fn. me 
| and thousands of — even pees of over 40 years’ 


standin s JOHN 
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188 Summerfield gts Balding: = Miwatkee Wis. 


wee TRY IT FREE 
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TEAS COFFEES | 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Tea Set, Toilet Be, Watch or Clock FREE, with 20 
pounds Ge. katoo Tea, any kind; and a beautiful 
present, with every pound. Coffees, 12c. Send for new 
llustra oy price-list. Order now by mail 














Racine Feet, 10 Cents. 

We sel! you just the feet of stock 

ings, fast black or ae white. 
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ds Tea, oy Pat r Premium and Special 
Presents. THE "GR AT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. P.O. Box 289. 


|THE MORCAN BROILER 
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SELF-BASTING. 
SAVES ALL THE GRAVY. 
It Broils Steaks, Chops, Fish, etc., allowin, KO 
oer to escape in the room, 
VER A 2 ibs., made from stee Aeel, 
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we will send one, all complete, UB 








FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 
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and Adviser. The only one containing 
planting and culture; 80 com- 


tions and Directions for 
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To close out our stock we send by mail 
70 pieces, full sheet music 
8 complete, all for 20c.; 4 lots 
back if not sulted, HOT 
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THE OLD TOWN, 
2s with Music, 5 cents. 
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but have sold direct to the con- 
sumer for 25 years at whole- 


Prices, 
dealer's profits. Ship any- 


free 
Catalogue of allour styles. shade, apron and fenders, $00. 
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Chain ; 
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Baker’ Ss Teas, Spices, Etc., fell 10 Pounds tocarn: 


Watch and Chain ; 7 lbs. for Boys’ Nickel Watch and 
150 Ibs. for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s High- 


Bicycle; 60 Ibs. for Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle; 13 Ibs. 
oilet Set ; 50 Ibs. for gy toe 45 Ibs. for Queen 
Kitchen Cabinet ; 40 Ibs. for Brass Bedstead ; 10 Ibs. 
for Camera ; 35 Ibs. for Gramophone. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. ~ 
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The best ever made of its — and a thor- 
ough ractical machine. 


xou can easil y carn it by selling two dozen 0c. packages 

f Becker 3 ay ers; black, blue, red, violet and 

n. Fae b pe ee makes a pint of fine writing ink. 
fter you have. sold the 


ink send us the $2.40 and we 
will ons Typewriter, post-paid. 

&. Typewriter sold separate, $1.00, post-paid. 
BECKER & CO., 34 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
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Camera 


For the 
Boys and 
Girls 


who will i mproduce our ° 
Biue_ Seal king 
Powder, Tear C Coffee, Spices and Extracts. 
We also have China Ware, Lamps, Silver Ware, 
Carpet Sweepers, Musical Instruments, Writing 
Desks, Clocks, Watches, Foot Balls and many 
other articles which we will give free to all 
who will work for us. Our catalogue for the 
asking. on always pay the —— 
HAS. P. FOOTE CO 
108 Senin St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


l Y Write to the 
largest wall paper a 

in U. S. for samples—mailed free. 

From 234 ets. to $84 a roll—8 yards. 


Our prices SO per cent. lower than others. 


KAYSER & ALLMAN, PHILADELPHIA. 
1214-1216 Market St. 


?Woodcn # Hen 



























A faultless hatching machine for 38 eggs 5 
Heat and moisture regulation and ventilation, abso- 


. Price $6. 


lutely perfect. A book about the Wooden Hen and 


one about the 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


will be sent free to any one naming this paper. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 


Save Your Money! 


The New 


Companion 
Sewing Machine 


With Full Set of 
Attachments 





eee 


sraasoaaaa0§ 


ONLY ; 


$19. 
Mics voscaescoo? 


9393333333333 

Warranted for Five Years. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. Why pay $35 
or $40 for a Sewing Machine when one of 
equal merit can be purchased for only $19? 





Delivered FREE 
East of Colorado. 


Send for Descriptive Circular of the New 
Companion Sewing Machine. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Tue Recent SoLAR Ecuipse.—The as- 





tronomers who went to India to observe the | 


total eclipse of the sun on January 22d were 


very successful. The weather was superb, and | 


the spectacle grand and imposing. The shape 
of the corona seen around the sun, when the 
latter was completely hidden behind the moon, 
was such as had been expected. It was most 
extensive above the sun’s equator, and stretched 
away on each side to a distance equal to twice 
the sun’s diameter—that is to say, more than 
seventeen hundred thousand miles. The obser- 
vations appear to have confirmed again the 
conclusion of astronomers that the shape and 
appearance of the corona depend upon the’ period 
in the sun-spot cycle when it is seen. At present 
the sun is nearing a minimum of spottedness. 


Tue CAILLET MONARAIL SysTEM. — A 


single-rail road is now quite extensively used in 
the French colonies, in 


Africa and else- 
where. A sin- 
gle rail weigh- 
5 ing from ten to 

thirty pounds to 
the yard is laid 

2 on short steel 
cross-ties. The rails are short to secure porta- 
bility. No ballast and often no sr of 
the way is required. The - -—— 
cars are carried by two 
wheels placed bicycle fash- 
ion. From the sides bars 
extend at right angles to the 
body of the -car. The ends of the bars are 
supported by the horse, ass or man who propels 
the car, walking alongside the rail. ‘The car- 
wheels are about ten inches or twenty inches in 
diameter. A man can propel six wheelbarrow- 
loads on one of these roads. 

ANCIENT LAND-SURVEYING. — Professor 
Eisenlohr has lately examined the plan of a 
survey Of land, made some 3,000 years before 
Christ, and discovered in Babylonia. The plan 
was drawn on a clay tablet, on the other side of 
which was a calculation of the area of the land. 
Kisenlohr finds not only that the computation 
was correct, but that the methods used strikingly 
resembled those of modern surveyors, including 
a system of checks to insure accuracy of work. 











PETROLEUM FOR FUEL.—It is reported that | 


the United States Bureau of Steam Engineering | 
has experimented successfully with the use of 
liquid fuel. A ton of oil, it is said, gives about | 
twice as much heat as a ton of coal; among the 
advantages claimed for it are ease of handling, 
since it can be run into the tanks and carried 
into the furnaces without the use of hand power. 

STEAM TURBINES FOR THE NAvy.—The 
Scientific American predicts that ‘for vessels 
up to a size yet to be determined the steam 
turbine is the coming motor.” The wonderful 
speed attained by a vessel driven with turbine 
motors in England last year was recorded. Now 
Chief-Engineer Melville is experimenting with 
an improved steam turbine of American design 
for torpedo-boats. Unlike the English motor, 
it is said, the American turbine can drive the 
vessel backward as well as forward. 

THE CHIRPING OF CRICKETS AS A THER- 
MOMETER.—Crickéts have a tendency to chirp 
synchronously, or in 
other. It is cdaimed 







more rapidly in 
warm than in cold weath- 
er. The 


chirps per 
crease for one degree Fahrenheit rise in temper- 
ature. 


NATURAL GAS IN ENGLAND.—A natural 
gas well has been bored in Sussex County, 
England. It was being driven for water. The 


odor of gas was noticed during the sinking | 


operations by’ the workmen, but no attention 
was paid to it until the gas was lighted. It has 
burned for a long time. It is a decided novelty 
in England. <3 

SCIENTIFIC SPORT WITH KITTENS.—At a 
recent meeting of the New York Academy of 
Sciences Mr. Thorndike, of Columbia University, 
described his experiments on comparative psy- 
chology, in which kittens, dogs, chickens and 
monkeys played a part. One object was to 
ascertain in what manner and how rapidly 
animals learn tricks. A box was provided with 
a door that could be opened from the inside by 
means of a latch, or by pulling a cord, or turning 
a button. Kittens were placed inside the box, 
and a toothsome fish outside. The time taken to 
get out became gradually shorter, but Mr. 
Thorndike said the trick was always learned by 
accident. One lucky hit would prepare the way 
for another. He could see no trace of rational 
inference on the animal’s part. It was not 
possible to teach the trick by taking the kitten’s 
Paw and pushing the latch, and the seeing 
another animal do the trick a hundred times was 
no help to the one that had not already learned it. 


time with each | 
that they chirp | 


| 
| 








increase has | 
even been rated at four | 
minute in- | 










Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays en 


- | tion and promotes the growth of the hair. 





———— Sea — _————— | 
The most magnificent climbing rose ; blooms in beauti- | 
ful clusters. = xtra large strong pl: ants, 20 inches high, | | 
to bloom this summer, 35 cts. each, or if ordered_n 

four for $1.00— delivered when wanted. Man hat 
tan Nursery Co., Dept. 10,47 Dey St., New York. 








FAVORITE AND 
MOST POPULAR 


FLOWERS 


PANSIES, NASTURTIUMS 

oat SWEET PEAS, one Pkt. of 
each variety for only 

aod the Address of Two Friends ‘ 

Including tree copy of 1898 Catalogue and Floral Culture, 

ISS C, H. LIPPINCOTT, 319 Sixth Street So., Minoeapolis, Minn. 


SOROSIS 


The New Shoe 
for Women 


istheresult of time, 
thought, experi- 
ment, skill, 
labor and cap- 
ital, and it stands 
to-day the peer of 














TRADE -MARK 
REGISTERED. 














any Women’s Shoe Bise 
ever made. We quote Width, 
from a_ recent letter Style and 
received from Mary whether 


Dame Hall, President 
of the Sorosis Club of 
New York : 

“A more comfort- 
able, a more beauti- 
ful, or as perfect 
shoe I have never 
worn or seen.” 

It has all the good 
qualities of a custom- 
made costing $6.00. 
Made from the finest 
black kid, also swell 
shadesof tan. All styles 
and shapes $3.50 per pair. 





| 
| 
| 





Sold by hundreds of FROM 
reliable dealers. AN ACTUAL 
PHOTOGRAPH 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ov THe ence. 
Introductory mail-orders from this 


Bw Offer. 
delivered free if your dealer does not have them. 


A. E. LITTLE & CO., Mfrs., LYNN, MASS. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| ing the 


HEALTH, LUXURY, BEAUTY, 


| Obtained by use of our NEW IMPROV ED VAPOR 
BATH CABIN 


’T (Patented). Excels all others in 


material and workmanship. All varieties of Dry 


| and Vapor Baths enjoyed at home at a triffing 


cost. Its curative properties are invaluable. Reno 
vi ates the system ond beautifies the complexion, open 
ores of the skin and expelling all poisonous 
matter from the body. Our Cabinet ts not a cloak or 
sack, but supported pz © qalvanize d frame. Size, 39 in. 
by 1 in. folded; we ment? Ib s. A = can adjust it. 


rane Sent Price 1 Agents wanted. 
Cc. pomeetire ty KOPP & McCRE E RY, Toledo, O. 








Shepard’s 
Bevel Gear 
Cyclometer. 


Warranted to run a million 
miles without lubricant of 
any kind. Price, 00. 
Sundry Catalogue Free. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., *"PuitSbitrnia 





No. 621 
VERTICAL 
WRITER 


Writes eee? 
fine and firm 
Makes a... 
Clear Outline 


Send Stamps 
for Samples 


Che Best 


Made tor. 


- Vertical 
ng Writing 


1 doz.,... 10c. 
3 doz... + 25c. 
J gross, . . 75c. 


Che Esterbrook Steel Pen Zo. 


Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John St., N.Y. 


ped ae eal 











GAME OF 


IN DIXIE- LAND. 





Orner INTERESTING GAmMES:—“Artists,” the world’s 
most famous paintings, 35c; “The Ma flower,” illus- 
trating Pilgrim life and scenes, 25c; “White Squadron,” 
illustrating the U. 8. Navy, 25¢ Rules with each game. 


THE FIRESIDE GAME CO., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


Depicting Our large line 
Negro life in of card games 
the Sunny are all of an 
South. Ha: y educational | 

sh PP nature. Amuse 
snethne of © and uncon- 
happy people. sciously 
Lithogravure fm» instruct. Send 
prints. Sold for handsome 
by dealers. ILLUSTRATED 
Sample pack, Last C. Iris 
35 cents. Free. 






























“s a F hed ys use the } 


country roads sometimes, and need 
wife found the sadd 


pleasure in doing so.”— J. L. Greene, M.D., 


CAPE EEPOOO APA 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


Booklet, “Bicycling Hygienically Considered,” FREE, 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., New York and Chicago. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


E) REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


“T AM a practising physician, weigh 25 pounds, ride my wheel over very rough 
the strongest kind of a saddle. 

recommending the Christy, particularly for women, for some time. In 1895 my 
fe she was riding was injurious to her, so the next time she was in 

Denver, she went to a riding school and tried several different kinds at her leisure. She 
decided in favor of the Christy, and bought one. It proved entirely satisfactory, and 
we have induced others to use them. I can recommend them on their merits and take 


have been 


Minturn, Colorado. 
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KLONDIKE } 1-2im. tvbing 3 piece cranks, New 


CIVEN FOR A JINCLE. 


Y~ PURE 


Made from Pure Grape Cream of Tartatigs! 
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Talking Machine 


It will talk, laugh and «in =) 
For amusement, “it’s the thing.” 


LN \ 
Ay 


# | 





IT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 
w $3, 00 buys the United States Talking Machine, 
complete with record. Sent anywhere in 


the U.8. by express, neatly encased in a hardwood, 
well-finished case. pene packed, 4-Ibs. Remit by 
bd bank draft,express or postoffice money orders to 
UNITED STATES ALKING MACHINE ©0, 
Pontiac Bldg.858 “©” Dearborn St. Chicago 


_ heceecer<naieotineenatenpnemedl 


PRO INTRODUCE 


will, ‘tor the next 90 days ships a 
sampie wheel, 0.0. D. to any ad- 
drese, upon receipt of $7.00. 
We offer splendid chanes to a 
agent in each town. You pave 
wv \ Sholce of Cash,the FREE USE 
of asample wheel, or Outright Gist of 
y) ‘ 9, ope oe Seve pheols, according to nature 
of wo one for us. 
ie) INTRODUCTION PRICES. 
JPR BERIAN 3 1-4 \0.t ding, Gosd joints, 2pe. cranks M&W. tires # 29. 
COSSACK 1 1-8 in. vubing, 2 proce cranks, M: 


333333233 3333333 3333333333333332 
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Brunewick tires 1. 
A color le, gear, height frame wan 
‘ian "96 Mode Svarious t makes and styles $ 23 vo to §10 


bh rr eutisiue Fate roy RE RSPTR SP CY once 


. MEAD CYCLE CO., Cu1caeo, ILL. 


A Manson $75.00 Bicycle 










This Wheel 


We mek one of 
3 crow “Mode against all 
a accidents, 








8 
your jingle, 
and if it mer 
its reward you 
will get one of ou 
75.00 wheels free. Ne 
other condition neces- 









rider in each town a specia 
exchange for his ae wheel. W rite at once, 
MANSON CYCLE CO., 10 & 72 Jackson 8t., Chicago. 








All Kinds 
of Feet 


look better and feel better 
when dressed in VICI 
KID. All kinds of shoes 
look better and wear bet- 
ter when dressed with 


VICI 


Leather Dressing 


a medicine for leather, an 
antidote for wear, a per- 
fect polish for russet shoes 
orcalf. Ask your dealer 
for it. 


An illustrated book of in- 
struction — ‘‘How to Buy 
and Care for your Shoes,” 
mailed free. 

ROBERT H. FOERDERER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Companion is an illustrated wee kly y | 
ht pages. Its subscription price i 


ae Youth’s 
aper of eig 
BL 76 @ year, payment in advance, } 


Tweive or sixteen pages are often given to sub | 
seribers in a single er issue of the paeer. A 
ht—which is the ww . 





additional pages over ei 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 
the publishers 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
during the year 


Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- } 

sertver directly to this office. We do not request | 

Age nts to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

tions. | 

‘ayment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 

should be made in a Post-office Money- Order, 

Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 

WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCU — 

send the money in a Registered Letter. All post 

masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date cpposite your . 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returping ur paper will not enable us to dis- 
continu ae as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done 

Caution against paying money to stran 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscrip 
to the Com ton by the payment of money to 

strangers should not be made, If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


Pa 
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BURNS. 


BURN may result from excessive 
heat applied in any way,—hot | 
air or hot water, steam, flame | | 
or electricity,—or even from 
extreme cold. The injury re- | 
sulting from contact with hot 
water or steam is usually called 

a scald, but is practically the same | 

in its results as a burn. 

Surgeons speak of different degrees 
of a burn, according to the amount of tissue 
destroyed by it. Thus, a burn of the first degree 
is one that simply reddens and irritates the skin; 
a burn of the second degree is one that causes 
actual inflammation of the skin with the formation 
of blisters; while a burn of the third degree 
destroys the skin and more or less of the flesh 
beneath it, or even chars and kills all the tissues, 
including the bone itself. 

The effects of a burn depend partly upon its 
degree, but not entirely, for a burn even of the 
first degree may cause death if it involves a very 
large portion of the surface of the body. This it 
does by interfering with the necessary excretion 
of waste matter which is constantly taking place 
through the skin. 

A curious effect of a severe burn in any part of 
the body is ulceration of the bowels following 
very intense congestion of the entire digestive 
canal. The bronchial tubes and the lungs are 
sometimes injured by the inhalation’of steam or 
very hot air, but even apart from such an accident, 
@ person who has been burned about the chest or 
back is very liable to have an attack of bronchitis 
or pneumonia in consequence. 

The first thing to be done in the case of a burn 
of any degree is to stop the pain. This should be 
done, not only from the natural impulse to relieve 
suffering, but because the shock resulting from 
the injury may be so greatly increased by the 
agony as to cause the death of the patient, even 
when the burns in themselves would not do so. 

Covering the part with any bland substance, 

* such as olive oil, vaseline, sweet butter, or flour 
paste, to keep off the air, will often afford great 
relief, and in burns of the first degree nothing 
more may be needed. Carron-oil, the name given 
to a mixture of equal quantities of linseed-oil and 
lime-water, was formerly, and is still in many 
workshops, the favorite application for a burn. 
Better still is bicarbonate of soda (cooking soda) 
or calcined magnesia, made into an ointment with 
vaseline or lard, or dusted thickly over the skin. 

Another application which is often exceedingly 
grateful is a solution of nitrate of potash (nitre). 
Hunters often make a paste of gunpowder for 
this purpose. One or other of these applications 
will usually suffice in mild cases, and in severe 
burns will help to reduce the pain for the time 
until the doctor comes. 
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PLUCKY PEDRO. 


A wounded and maddened jaguar is a dangerous 
enemy, but a Costa Rica cowboy unflinchingly 
faced one not long ago, and Forest and Stream 
describes the encounter. A large cattle-ranch 
had lost several calves and young mules, and the 
cowboys reported that they had seen a big jaguar 
sneaking away from a dead calf. The manager, 
therefore, offered twenty-five dollars to any man 
who would kill the beast. This is a large sum to 
a Costa Rica cowboy, and all the old muzzle- 
loaders on the ranch were immediately loaded to 
the nozzle. 

One morning, soon after the manager’s offer, a 
day-old calf was found with its skull crushed in. 
The meat had not been touched, and believing 
that the big cat would come back that night for 
his kill, a hunt was arranged, every one going, 
including the dogs, and a start was made late in | 
the afternoon. 

A short ride brought the hunters to the spot 
where the calf had been that morning, but the 








| little way off to a clump of bushes. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


it had been dragged a | 
The scent 
was red-hot, and all the dogs were off at once, 
one old hound, in particular, baying at every 
jump. The cowboys and the other men followed 
closely. 

Suddenly the barking of the dogs broke out 
louder than ever. They had the jaguar treed, 
and when the manager reached the tree the old 
| hound lay dying from a blow of those terrible 
claws. The jaguar was far up in a big mountain 
guava-tree, hugging a limb, showing only his little 
ugly head. 

The men blazed away with their old muzzle- 
loaders, but the cat was so high and the buckshot 
scattered so badly, that the fusillade had little 
effect, except to make the cat change its position. 
As it sprung for a higher limb, the manager raised 
his Winchester and fired. 

The result was startling. Down came the 
jaguar, striking the ground like a bag of salt. 
The ball had cut the spine, so that the hind legs 
of the animal were paralyzed. 

It struck the ground about eight feet from 
where the youngest cowboy, Pedro, stood; the 
boy had no gun, but like a flash his machete was 
out and he sprang at the beast. The jaguar, with 
open mouth, made a vicious grab at his leg, but | 


earcass was not there; 





| the boy ran his machete down the brute’s throat | 


with all the strength that was in him, and when 
he drew it out the jaguar was dead. 

Pedro got his twenty-five dollars, and something 
else that money could not buy—the respect of the 
whole ranch. 


CAPTAIN DAVE. 


Captain Dave, of the Piute tribe of Indians, is a 
character in his way, and has achieved consider- 
able reputation as a wit. Civilization has done 
much for Captain Dave; among other things it 
has taught him the Yankee way of replying to 
one question by asking another. This is well 
illustrated in the story which the Evening Chron- 
icle of Virginia City, Nevada, tells: 


Some white men were e joking Captain Dave the 
other day about his claim that he could tell all 





COMPANION. 


The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con- 
sists in its perfect — and great strength. (Adv. 





















the various tribes of Indians. But as usual, when 
one attempts to get ahead of Captain Dave, they 
came out second best. One question put to him 
was as follows: 

“Captain Dave, doesn’t Shoshone look pretty 
| much same as Piute ?’ 


p.”’ 
“Doesn’t Shoshone dress all same as Piute?” 


Ye 
‘wane when Shoshone talks Piute, how you tell 
“When Dutchman talk English 
him?” came the laconic but perti 
faultless pronunciation. 


how you tell 
nent reply, in 


KAFFIR SIMPLICITY. 


The London Telegraph tells a good story of 
Kaffir simplicity, which shows that although 
customs may differ, human nature is much the 
same the world over. In civilized countries 
presents may or may not follow a wedding invita- 
tion. But the shrewd Kaffir takes no chances. 
A lady writing from Johannesburg says: 

A friend of mine has just received this letter 
from a young Kaffir: 

“PoRT ELIZABETH, Sept. 10, 1897. 

“DEAR Si1r.—I hereby let B now that I am 
going to get married in vember month, in 
which therefore am cnporting ——— = from 78, 


sir, as being the great frien have hh 
these few lines reach you in good healt! as t oF 
condition. May end there. 


are leaving me in g 
With best regards, yours faithfully servant, 
“JOHN MSWELA.’ 
ante ——- was evidently dictated by John, 
and is a good sample of English as it is oecasion- 
ally written in those parts. It is unnecessary to 
add that John received his present. 


BADLY OFF. 


The colored people found it “hard times in 
Georgia” last December, during the smallpox 
scare. So we may infer, at all events, from a 
scrap of dialogue reported by the Atlanta Consti- 
tution. 


An old Georgia negro, with his arm in a sling, 
was talking to another on a West End car. 

“Yes, suh!” he said, with emphasis, “I gone up 
now, fer sho’! You see dis arm in de sling, don’t 


“Well, suh,” the old man continued, b 
ex lanation, Wino - ky a" neat 
a one see lots er troub my, but by 

e@ grace er God I miss de Kuk ux miss de 
Vie lance Committee, I miss de Whitecaps, en I 
miss de Re egulators, but now, in my old ai age, 
please God, waxinators kotched en yut me! 


way of 
rvest; 


THE SERVIAN DRUM. 


The men who play the big drums in the different 
regiments of the Servian army must have an 
easier lot than the drummers of other lands, for 
they do not have to carry their own drums. 


In nearly all cases, instead of bein 
front of the man who plays it, the instru 
ut on a small two-wheel cart drawn b 
og. Of course the drummer must 
marches, but the dog is = i traine that There 

is no ym | in do ag 
The animal keeps his place even through the 
longest marches, and the drummer walks ee 
the cart rforming on his instrument as it 
along. Each regiment is provided with two or 
—— big drums, but very few regiments have a 
an 


slung in 
‘a lat is 

by a large 
lay sk 


REASON ENOUGH. 


Reading and writing are not really a necessity 
of life, when there are other people who can read 
and write. 

“Why,” asked Mrs. Dooley of Bridget Flanagan, 
“do you go to that old Mrs. Smith to read your 
letthers from your sranengert? Sure, you don’ 't 
be knowin’ her at all well 

“That I don’t. But she - be deaf as a post!” 

“An’ what’s the good of that?” 

of it? wad, thin, 


not one Gurra of thim let 


' and beautiful- 





“The good of it? The 
ers do she hear 





If it’s a Howard 


* 

That settles it. No better Guitars 
or Mandolins can be made at any 
x rice. They are simply perfect. 

he prices? Very moderate—you’ll 
be surprised. Ask Fy ed Soe. If 
he hasn’t them send for 128 p. cat. of 
allknown musical instruments free 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 
122 East 4th St., CINCINNATI, 0. 


ELECTRICITY 


Machine Design; Stationary, Locomotive = 
att gineeri 6 eee Mech 
Ralivens, 


Municipal, 31 | COURSES Wsdraate 


Engineering; Surveying and ld 2 
Metal ren Cutting; Metal ger ni 











Bookkeeping; Shorthand; Euglish 
altho GUARANTEED SUCCESS. 


Fees Moderate, Advance or Installments. 
Circular Free; State subject you wish to study. 


International Correspondence Schools, Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 


-— A Luxury 


in writing is to suit pencil to paper. The 
Dixon Pencils are made hard for rough pa- 
per, soft for a smooth surface, medium for 
general use. Always smooth—never brittle. 


DIXON’S 


American Craphite 


PENCILS 


















If your dealer does “yas send 16 cents 
for pencils worth double the 
Jos. ‘on Crucible Co., Sera City,N.J. 








Why Not 
Make Yours 
Just as Nice? 


A postal re- 
quest for our 
booklet, * En- 
amels and En- 
ameling,” will 
enable you to 
learn how eas- 
ily, cheaply 







ly bath - tubs, 
foot - baths, 
sinks, articles 
of furniture, 
willow, metal 
and earthen- 
ware may be 
finished bythe 
use of 


NEAL'S ENAMELS. 
metal les to be tested in boiling water 
~— free to every inquirer. 





Address Detroit, 
Dept. B, Mich. 
7. Li, a will secure a 


lor, Dining-room, 
children. 


Bedroom & Kitchen Suite For the 
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Better than Leather! 


Cover your Furniture, Cushions, Carriages with 


PANTASOTE 








Leather stretches, shrinks, absorbs grease, 
defaces easily. Pamntasote does not. Leather 
is injured by water. Pantasote is not. 
Leather is expensive. Pantasote half as much. 


The usual imitations of leather rot, peel, crack and 
an does not. The other imitations of 
leather contain rubber or celluloid, and are Sager 
ously combustible. ‘an te contains no rub 
no celluloid, and is non-inflammab 
4@ A piece 17 x 17 (plain or ime), enough 


for a dining-chair seat or footstool, 25c. 


sent for . ‘ 3 
h to mui a fine Sewing 


| Ala Sample Free; enou 
| Case, i you send a 2cent stam and the names of the 
upholsier vicinity. 


ers and Ere ers tn your 


‘Simpson’s’ 
Gobelin Art Draperies, 


being the best, are to be found in every 
city and town in the United States. Your 
| up-to-date dealer has them. Ask to see 
these beautiful goods in 


Art Tickings, Silkalines, 
Cretonnes, Mulls, 
| Deuims, Villa Cloths, 
Burlaps, Cambrics, 
| Scrims and Satines, 
coo WE ove 
| Draperies, Cushions, 
| Furniture, Covers, 
| Bedding, Screens, 
Wall Decorations and 
Embroidery Work. 


= 


They are 
most effec- 
tive and 
very cheap, 
from.ro cts. 
to 25 cts. 
per yard. 






























a 
LOWNEY 








CHOCOLATE” 


BONBONS 2x @ ¢ 





We will send a Trial gun for 10 cents in stamps. 


When not to be had of dealers, we will send on receipt of price : 


5-Ib. box, $ 


3.00. Delivered free in Unite States. 


1-Ib. box, 60c.; 2-Ib. box, $1.20; 3-Ib. box, $1.80; 
Address all correspondence to 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 120 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Rerait Store, 1123 Broadway (25th Street), 


Boston RETAIL rom, 416 Washington Street. 













H.*; 


in shape. 


This 
Sack $ 


*15 





Worn by Dressy Men 
And sold by Fashionable Clothiers in every Large City in America. 
& M. ready-tailored Clothes, the kind that fit and stay 


tailor gives, decidedly better than the average tailor turns out, 
but costing less because tailored in advance of your order. In 
short, ready-to-wear clothes for men who appreciate quality 
and correct fashion without the merchant tailor’s high price. 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx Guarantee 


their every garment to be made of dependable cloth, thoroughiy 
Sponged and shrunk, sewed with silk thread and perfectly 
tailored. Absolute satisfaction or money refunded. 

jicture is an exact re 
uits of all wool g 
—checks, faint plaids, a. plain blue or black, $15. Our suits 
and overcoats, retailed everywhere from $10 to $30, are the finest 
ready-tailored garments made anywhere in the world. 


Be sure to look for this trade-mark Clothing is for sale by those dealers 





inside the collar of the coat. 


HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX, Chicago, 
Copyright, 1898, Hart, Scnaffner &Marx. Largest Makers in the World of Fine Clothing for Men. 


Fabric, style and making same as the swell 


—— of one of our stylish Spring 
Over two hundred different patterns 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx Guaranteed 


only, who sell the best goods. For 
address of dealers in your immediate 
vicinity and our “Style Book (E,)" 
beautifully illustrated, telling what men 
should wear and when, write to us. 
Every man who cares for his personal 
ye it ie should have our “‘ Style Book 
y’ It is free. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Importers and Retailers 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, 
Cloaks, Costumes, Fine Millinery, 
Furniture, China, Glassware, 
House Furnishing Goods, Groceries, 
Etc., Etc. 


O’NEILL’S 








¥ 
2 Se 


wes E 





Look for Our Catalogue 
of Spring Fashions 


ABOUT APRIL 10th. WE MAIL IT FREE 
TO ALL OUT-OF-TOWN APPLICANTS. IT 
CONTAINS ALL IN THE WAY OF FASHION 
NEWS THAT A WOMAN MOST WANTS 
TO KNOW AND IS PROFUSELY ILLUS- 
TRATED THROUGHOUT. ° ° 


iE =e ie 





Send us your name and address 
and we will send you one when 
they are ready. 

If you live within one hundred 
miles of New York City, it will 
interest you, perhaps, to know, 
we deliver your purchases to the nearest railroad station FREE. 


New York. 








that 


H. O'Neill & CO., acm ny Sicces, 

















For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
_ ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive... . 
Look for Name on Selvedge. 


/VUBIAN 





Fast Black Linings-Willnot Gock 





Dress Linings o« Dress Foundations 


Resembles the best quality Lining 
Siixs. Especially adapted fur Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations. 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 




















Soap sharing 


isn’t pleasant to think of. It's slovenly and unclean. 

But how are you going to be sure that your soap 
is used only by yourself? 

Particular people use Pyle’s Pearline. That solves 
the problem. They fill a salt shaker or sifter with 
Pearline. Then they use that instead of soap, for the 
toilet or the bath, with no fear of using it after any- 
body else. 

A Pearline bath is like a Turkish —_ in freshening 
you and caine you up. 


NESE SLID LL: LPO 



















MAULES 10 New Sweet Peas 


Up-to-date Collection of 
Every lover of flowers will want these new Sweet Peas, the 
choicest of the '97 crop comprising every color and tint desirable. 


ALICE ECKFORD—Cherry standards; white wings. 

AURORA—White flaked bright a —— ons Packet 
CAPTIVATION—Rich rosy purple. A beau’ = _ 
COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN— White mecginnt _ 

CROWN JEWEL—Rose, violet veins; white win, 


eg SS Brilliant carmine scarlet. Best self soior. 
GR. AR—Watered purple on white. Exquisite. 
L. irre DORK IT—Carmine and pink standards. 

MIKADO— Dark orange red, striped white. Very showy. 


RAMONA—Cream white, splashed pale pink. 


Packet of each of the above and 1 packet of Cupid, 
the New Dwarf Sweet Pea eXtra, if you mention where you saw 


an wel te cor Tee Oe Stamps 
s 


sent postpaid for only 

My 1898 catalogue is pronounced by all the brightest and best 
seed book of the year. It contains everything good, old or new, 
hundreds of illustrations—four beautiful colored plates. Mailed free 
to all ordering these New Sweet Peas for 1898. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 1711 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 7 

































This cut is 34 
Actual Size 
of Watch 

and Chain. 


Watch an 
am Chain 


FOR ONE DAY’S WORK. 


We send this Nickel-Plated Watch, also 

a Chain and Charm, to Boys and Girls for 

selling 11% dozen packages of Bluine at 

1oc. each. Send your full address by 

* return mail and we will forward the Bluine, 
post-paid, and a large Premium List. 








No money required. We send the Bluine 
at our own risk. You go among your 
neighbors and sell it. Send us the money 
that you get for it and we send you the 
Watch, Chain and Charm, prepaid. 

This is an American be Nickel- iw ig Case, Open Face, 
is teed to Keep 


Heavy Beveled C: ‘Accurate 
Time, and with proper care should last Ten Years. 


BLUINE COMPANY, Box 105, CONCORD JUNC., MASS. 


A 
















: Taffy was auselshman 
fg was a thc Ta 
Taffg came to my 
nd ‘stole ofa tle eee bee 
Bh Bites kneus 0 oy the thc 
Good thing he had got;; Eau em:! 
a Till nemiscr we ~ ETRE Py es 















































SOMPANY S$ EXTRACT OF DEEF 








Before Buying Seeds, you should write a postal for 


Burpee’s 


Farm Annual 
for 1898 secr Ciateue 


A handsome new book of 144 pages — tells all about 


The BEST SEEDS that Grow 


Twenty-one exclusive Novelties of unusual merit. Hun- 
dreds of illustrations. New flowers painted from Nature. 


Burpee’ s Seeds Grow. Gur Saduese grows aiee. We & 


more orders every Spring than do 
Will you join our army of customers ? 


- = aes aoa in the world 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





| 


The Leading American 
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The Gentleman's Shoe, A. D. 1898. 





A Gentieman’s Shoe, 400 B.C. 





UR experience of twenty-one vears in the art of shoemaking has produced 
results that are readily seen in all shoes having W. L. DOUGLAS’S name 
stamped on the bottom. Our reputation was gained by just dealings, fair 

prices and worthy goods, and backs every pair of shoes we make. 


W. L. DOUGLAS’S SHOES are sold in our 52 exclusive stores in the large 
cities and by five thousand dealers throughout the United States. Every pair 
has name and price stamped on bottom ; none other are genuine. We make 


155 Stvles and Widths from A to EE 


in Calf, Box Calf, Patent Calf, Russia Storm Calf, Black Vici Kid (kid-lined), Prench 
Enamel, Cordovan, etc., with fast-color hooks and evelets, and Australian Kangaroo 
tops. When not convenient to our stores or dealers, send size and width usualiv ' 
worn, with price and twenty-five cents extra for carriage, to : 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


Catalogue Free. 

















AVERE ED Pear 
ALL PAPER 


“ Best in style and quality. Lowest in price." —N.¥. World, Nov. 10, 1897. 
SAMPLES MAILED FREE 


upon request. New vines, =. Chintz, Delft, Denim Stripe effects, etc., for 
parlors and bedrooms, eper roll. Beautiful and high-class Tapes- 
try, Damask, Colonial, Louis iS thy , Empire. Moorish, Rococo, Embossed Leather, 
rich Floral and Satin effects, etc., etc., for parlors, Gaine- rooms and halls, at 
10c., 12e., 15e., 18c. and up to 25c. aroll. Write for samples, for these 
superior papers can only be bought from us or our agents. One price every- 


where, and WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
An Agent Wanted im every town to sell on commission from our large sample 


books, showing hundreds of beautiful patterns. We furnish 
advertising cards and circulars with agent's name on free, and refer customers to them, who 
write us for samples. The business pays well from the start, for no local dealer can carry 
one-tenth the variety of designs and colorings, or sell as cheap. pleasant and profitable 
business requiring no capital orexperience, Over 8,000 agents are now selling our papers 


every year. Forsamples, or particulars about agency, write to nearest address. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











LATEST MODEL 


IVERS & POND ¥ 


5 ft. 734 in. long. 
4 ft. 1144 in. wide. 


A Wonderful Piano. 


It occupies but little more floor space than the ordinary upright, 
yet it embodies the advantages of the large grand. We are also 
turning out the finest upright pianos in this country, of various 
sizes and prices, and in the latest styles of cases in all the fash- 
ionable woods. Space .in this paper is too costly to use in telling 
you all we would like to, but if you drop us a postal card we 
will send you our catalogue, circulars and a personal letter of 
information, and if no dealer has our pianos for sale where you 
live we will quote you prices, explain our Easy Payment methods 
giving you from one to three years to complete purchase, and tell 
you the whole story, including our offer to allow you to try an 
Ivers & Pond Piano in your own home at our expense, we paying 
the railway freights both ways if it fails to prove satisfactory. 
Nearly 200 prominent musical and educational institutions through- 
out the United States have bought Ivers & Pond Pianos, the New 
England Conservatory of Music in Boston having purchased as 
many as 227 of them. Write us TO-DAY. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company, 


114 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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“T'll put a binding on the skirt to last.” 


———————— 
























S:H-«M-Redfern 


The Queen Superlative of skirt binding—economy 
and artistic elegance—the desirable two in one, at so 
little over ordinary cost that you can’t feel the difference. 

Bias corded velvet—dyed with everlasting dye— 
dust repellent — goes through mud and water without 
a fibre troubled with their dirty dampness — longevity 
wear and lasting richness. 





Be sure to see that “S. H. & M.” is stamped on back. 
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Hartford, 
Conn.. 
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CATALOGUE FREE FROM ANY DEALER. OR BY MAIL FOR ONE TWO CENT STAMP 











Nature’s Model. 


Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waist is patterned after the most beautiful 
lines of nature. Soft and yielding, it gives requisite support to the body, 
perfect beauty to every curve, absolute comfort and perfect form in any 


kind of costume. Endorsed by physicians, praised by every wearer. 


FERRIS’ Good Sense 


Corset Waist. 


Always superior in quality and workmanship. Made high and low bust, long and 
short waist, to suit all figures. Style 235, shown above, combines fashion’s latest 
form with all the healthful features of the famous Ferris Waist... Children’s, 25c. 
to 50c. Misses’, 50c. to $1.00. Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.00. For sale by all retailers. 

















